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AGGRESSIVE COOPERATION OF EVANGELICAL 
CHURCHES. 


THE question of method is one of strategie importance. 
The triumphs of inventive genius which have wrought such 
miracles in the mechanical world are all triumphs of method. 
No man has ever created a principle or an ounce of power. 
New inventions are only new applications of old principles or 
new methods of applying power already existing. Yet method 
has made all the difference between ox-cart and railroad civil- 
ization. 

There are many men living who have seen radical changes in 
the methods of transportation, of manufacture, of business. A 
man who should content himself with the methods of a genera- 
tion ago would speedily be driven to the wall. New conditions 
make new methods necessary. Certainly the church in the 
United States is surrounded with new conditions. The habits 
of the people as to Sabbath observance and church attendance 
have undergone important changes. Unbelief has been popu- 
larized. New customs have obtained. Classes have become 
more distinct. Population has become more heterogeneous; and 
in our cities the foreign elements largely preponderate. And 
yet the methods of the church remain substantially unchanged. 
May we not thus account for the fact that the church has so 
largely lost its hold on the multitude ? 
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But is not church membership gaining on the population? 
We are reminded that at the beginning of the century only one 
in fourteen of the population was in some evangelical church, 
while now there is one in five. It is true that in the country 
at large the church is gaining on the population; and it is also 
true that upon large classes it is losing its hold, while in our 
great cities rapidly advancing populations are leaving the church 
behind. But even though the church in the whole country is 
gaining on the population, the number of the unsaved is stead- 
ily and rapidly increasing. In 1800 there were less than 
5,000,000 people outside the evangelical churches; now there 
are 48,000,000 not included in that membership. While that 
membership increased less than 12,000,000, the population not 
included in it increased 43,000,000. Can it be supposed that 
Christ is satisfied with such travail of his soul? And if the 
Master is not satisfied, his disciples have no right to be. 

Of course it is not implied that all outside of evangelical 
churches are unsaved, but it is fair to infer that the increase 
of the one class marks a corresponding increase of the other. 
There are, then, more than nine times as many unsaved souls 
in the United States now as there were at the beginning of the 
century. 

The question is not whether the progress of the church af- 
fords occasion for rejoicing, but whether the results are equal to 
what might be reasonably expected from the use of the best 
practical methods. 

If all the labor and love and self-sacrifice of the church for 
a year resulted in the salvation of but one soul, it would be 
worth while, and the angels in heaven would rejoice. It would 
be paying a finite price for an infinite value. But if, on the 
other hand, one man should win a thousand souls to Christ in a 
single year, whereas by a wiser use of time and money and 
effort he might have won two thousand, there is an important 
sense in which his labor did not pay, a sense in which the 
return was small and unsatisfying. 

The annual additions to the churches are large in the aggre- 
gate, but compared with what they might be, and therefore 
ought to be, they ave painfully and humiliatingly small. In 
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one of our large denominations it takes thirteen church-mem- 
bers a year to convert one sinner; in another it takes fifteen ; 
in another seventeen. And these thirteen or fifteen or seven- 
teen church-members have all professed to give themselves, 
body and soul, time and substance, to God and his service. 
What if fifteen politicians pledged themselves for a year to the 
service of a political favorite. The great object of these men 
every day in the year and every hour in the day is to win ad- 
herents to their candidate. To this end they have consecrated 
not only their time and energies, but their money also. After 
a twelve-month they meet to sum up results, and find that in 
one year they have together made one proselyte! What occa- 
sion for mutual congratulation? Supposing the candidate to 
be unexceptionable, we should say there was some radical de- 
fect either in his advocates or in their methods. 

There are as great possibilities in spiritual as in natural hus- 
bandry. Christ used the one to illustrate the other, and talked 
of thirty and sixty and a hundred fold in a single year. In 
these great denominations the growth by conversions, which is 
the only growth of the kingdom, is one thirteenth or fifteenth or 
seventeenth part of one fold. Is this normal? Does it not 
mean that there is something radically wrong with Christ’s ser- 
vants or with their methods, or with both ? 

Let us confine ourselves to two points where radical changes 
are required : — 

1. A lack of codperation among churches and denominations. 

One of the most marked tendencies of the times is toward 
organization, combination, and codperation ; illustrations of 
which are afforded in the consolidation of petty states and 
principalities into empires, the organization of immense stand- 
ing armies, the growth of powerful corporations, the formation 
of new political parties, the rise of numerous trusts, the unpre- 
cedented growth of cities. A tendency so universal, and which 
finds such various expression in statecraft, in military science, 
in commerce, in popular reforms, in almost every branch of 
business and in the distribution of population, cannot be acci- 
dental. It is the result of definite causes, and will continue 
while they remain operative. Organization and cooperation 
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multiply power manyfold ; hence this marked tendency toward 
them as soon as rapid transit and ease of communication, — 
steam and electricity, —made them possible. And as communi- 
cation is facilitated, this tendency will continue. Such a mighty 
“ tide in the affairs of men” must not be ignored by the church, 
if it would in the future, as in the past, give direction to the 
development of society. 

Men who are seeking selfish ends organize for codperation, 
knowing that thus the interests of each will be most efficiently 
served, while different churches which are supposed to be quite 
unselfish and which are laboring in a common cause are unor- 
ganized and know nothing of codperation. 

The consummate organization of the Roman Catholic Church 
adapts it to the times, and it is increasing its political influence, 
growing rapidly in numbers, wealth, and power, and using its 
vast resources to the best advantage. If every minister and 
every church in the United States were Roman Catholic, does 
any one suppose there would be such a distribution of forces as 
now exists — three or four feeble churches in a little village of 
four or five hundred inhabitants, and in large city populations 
only one church, and perhaps none, for twenty, forty, and even 
fifty thousand souls? 

A few years ago in a Colorado town, containing about five 
hundred people, there were three Presbyterian churches, a 
Northern Presbyterian, a Reformed Presbyterian, and a United 
Presbyterian church, each struggling for existence, each a rival 
of the others, and all aided by Home Missionary Societies, 
while many a frontier town was at the same time as churchless 
and as godless as a heathen village in Central Africa? Is there 
not need of mutual understanding and intelligent codperation 
among denominations in order to prevent a worse than useless 
waste of means and men? Without such cooperation it is im- 
possible to work the whole field adequately providing for the 
needs of each community, and avoid overlapping, friction, jeal- 
ousy, and waste. Without such codperation it is impossible to 
utilize the mighty latent power of the churches and develop the 
strength neceessary to meet the perils which threaten our Chris- 
tian civilization. 
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At such codperation among local churches and denominations 
the Evangelical Alliance aims. The methods by which local 
churches can successfully codperate are outlined in Our Day 
for April; the methods by which it is hoped the various evan- 
gelical denominations will be able to come to a mutual and 
helpful understanding will be given to the public in due time, 
as soon as State Alliances are formed. 

2. Another radical change is needed touching lay activity 
and the personal contact of Christians with non-church-goers. 

The original idea of the Christian life, Christ’s idea, seems to 
have been lost by the great majority of the church membership. 
Religion is made an adjunct. Life is divided into the religious 
and the secular. “ Religious ” duties are confined chiefly to one 
day in the week, while “ secular” duties monopolize the greater 
part of six. The work of the ministry is “sacred,” but ordi- 
nary avocations are “secular.” Are we then to understand 
that Christ’s life was secular for thirty years and sacred for 
three only, worldly while a carpenter and holy only after he had 
entered on his public ministry? It was in his boyhood that he 
said, “ Wist ye not that I must be about my Father’s business ?” 
And about that business he continued through life, whatever 
‘his occupation. 

“Christ Jesus came into the world to save sinners.” And if 
this was Christ’s business, it certainly must be the business of 
the church which he organized and called his body — the busi- 
ness, not of one member of the church, but of all; not the busi- 
ness of the minister simply, but of the laity as well. -A// the 
members of the body are the instruments of the head ; intended 
to execute its purposes. 

Many are under the impression that they hire the minister to 
love and win souls in their stead. Personal effort to win men 
to Christ is not commonly considered a necessary part of 
Christian living. Ifa man attends the services of his church 
faithfully, and appropriately participates in the same, gives gen- 
erously to current expenses and benevolences, and leads a moral 
life, he is supposed to discharge his Christian obligations with 
all faithfulness, and indeed is quite a model though he never 
engages in any personal Christian activity. How many thou- 
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sands there are in our churches, who, years ago, professed to 
give themselves — time, powers and property — to Christ’s ser- 
vice, who have never even invited a soul to him? This is the 
reason it takes thirteen, fifteen, or even seventeen church-mem- 
bers a year to convert one sinner. Laymen are very commonly 
under the impression that all personal Christian effort can be 
commuted for a money consideration. 

The Roman shortened his sword and lengthened the bounds 
of his empire. It is close hand to hand conflict that is effec- 
tive. In our spiritual warfare we draw a very long bow. Most 
of our forces never come to close quarters with “ our friends, 
the enemy.” We need to handle the short sword. We exert 
our influence through institutions. Societies become our repre- 
sentatives, and our benefactions flow through established chan- 
nels to remote and impersonal objects. We do well to rejoice 
in such far reaching mediums of influence, but we do ill to be 
satisfied with them. Every man ought to be a winner of souls. 
He who has accepted the invitation ought to extend it. “ Let 
him that heareth say, Come.” 

If the laity were thus aroused to activity, it would no longer 
be supposed that the duty of the church to the public is dis- 
charged by unlocking the door and posting “Strangers wel- 
come” in a conspicuous place. Mindful of the example of Him 
who came to “ seek and to save,” the church would go out into 
the highways and compel men to come in. To-day the habit of 
the church is one of waiting for the world to come to it. The 
Master said, “ Go and disciple.” The church says, “ Come 
and be discipled.” 

The army of traveling salesmen attests the value of aggres- 
sive personal work. A few years ago the great wholesale 
houses waited for the retail men to find them, just as the 
churches are waiting, though less eagerly I fear, for non-church- 
goers to come to them. But a few men, sent out to solicit 
orders, so quickly and manifestly demonstrated the superior 
effectiveness of going to “disciple” men, that the methods of 
business were speedily revolutionized. 

This change of method was the natural outgrowth of our 
headlong mode of life. The more preoccupied men become, 
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the more difficult is it to divert thought from their eager pur- 
suits and gain attention to anything else; hence the great in- 
crease of personal solicitation in nearly all kinds of business. 

Personal effort has always been the most effective form of 
Christian work, but it is more important in this age of intense 
living than ever before; and it is almost the only way of reach- 
ing the millions who never come within reach of the pulpit. 

The methods of work suggested by the Evangelical Alliance, 
which are meeting with such universal approval and being 
adopted in most of our large cities and many smaller ones, 
bring a large portion of the membership of the churches into 
personal contact with non-church-goers by means of house to 
house visitation. . The visitors, to each of whom are assigned 
ten families, cordially invite each non-church-goer to the church 
of his preference and the children to Sabbath-school. The 
pastor, for whom or for whose church a preference has been 
expressed, is notified of the fact and calls on the family. This 
thorough visitation of the city is made not once or twice, but 
monthly. Mr. Lowell says, “a country worth saving is worth 
saving all the time.” The city needs saving all the time. So- 
ciety is constantly precipitating a sediment, which needs con- 
stant attention to prevent its accumulation. 

As several months are required to acquaint the churches 
with the methods and to organize the work, but few cities have 
as yet completed a canvass. Buffalo reports that the first 
month’s brought 387 non-church-going families to the churches. 
Oswego, a town of 26,000 inhabitants, where the work has been 
longer in operation, reports that the nineteenth monthly visita- 
tion brought thirty-eight families to the churches. The Secre- 
tary of the Baltimore Alliance, where the movement was inaug- 
urated last fall, sums up results as follows: 

“1. The people receive the visits kindly. 

“2. The visitors are convinced that they are themselves bene- 
fited and are doing good. 

“3. We have located the quarters, to a good degree, where 
non-church-going prevails and where there is lack of church 
facilities. 


“4, Many children have been gathered into Sabbath-schools, 
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and families rich and poor have been led already to identify 
themselves with churches. 

“5. Strangers in the city have been discovered and are being 
looked after. Many worthy poor, some of whom their churches 
have lost sight of, have been helped. 

“*6, Pastors report that many persons who would otherwise, 
in all human probability, have remained unknown to them and 
their church, have been reported.” 

When the churches of a community demonstrate that they 
are more anxious to save men than to save themselves, their 
efforts to win non-church-goers, being obviously unselfish, are 
more likely to be successful. 

One great reason why there are so many non-church-goers 
is that the world doubts the sincerity of the church. “If you 
really believed the doctrines you profess, if you really believed 
us outsiders to be lost, if you really loved your fellowmen, if 
you had really given yourself to Christ, to carry forward the 
work which He began, you would not pass us by year after 
year and leave us to destruction without a word of warning.” 

I think it was David Garrick who said: “ We actors pre- 
sent fiction as if it were truth, while you preachers present 
truth as if it were fiction.” Such acting has far more power 
than such preaching. A preacher of Mormon mummeries who 
is in dead earnest will win more converts than a preacher of 
the pure gospel who leaves men in doubt of his sincerity. 

When the church manifests a reasonable anxiety for those 
who according to her teaching are lost, by seeking out every 
neglecter of God’s house and by systematically and persever- 
ingly carrying the gospel to every house, from the highest to 
the humblest, then the world will believe in the sincerity of the 
church. When works thus chime with words, the truth will 
be clothed with a new power. 


JOSIAH STRONG. 


Bible House, New York, May 25, 1888. 

















THE STUDY OF CHRIST. 


ADDRESS BY GEORGE W. CABLE, ESQ., BEFORE THE TREMONT TEMPLE 
BIBLE CLASS, BOSTON, MAY 26, 1858. — REPORTED FOR OUR DAY, AND 
REVISED BY THE AUTHOR. 


For eleven months we have studied the Bible together. When from 
time to time I have asked the class what we were studying in the Bible, 
the answer has been, rightly enough, ‘‘ Matthew.” And yet, when your 
committee requested me to give, at this tinal meeting for the season, an 
address on any subject I might choose, and I instantly thought of taking 
Matthew in review, the first thought to follow this was that Matthew is 
mentioned but twice in the whole Book of Matthew, and that the study of 
Matthew is not the study of Matthew at all. 

Twice only Matthew mentions himself : once when he tells of his call to 
the ministry, and once when he is simply enumerated among the disciples. 
The intention of his book is not to present Matthew to us. When we come 
to look at the book more closely, we find that he is not treating us toa 
memoir of his times, nor to a description of the manners and customs of a 
people. Neither — although we may believe that he is the writer of the 
book — have we Matthew’s speculations on one subject or another. Nor 
have we here either a history or a biography. It tells of certain men being 
trained to a certain purpose, but it is not principally about them. It isa 
book about the one whose name first appears in it, —“ The book of the 
generations of Jesus Christ, the son of Abraham, the son of David; ” and 
although in the strict literary intention this title applies only to the first 
chapter, it applies also in a far higher sense to the whole book. 

In our study of this first Gospel we found that the book is, likely enough, 
not all of it Matthew’s book, but that it contains matter which each of the 
other evangelists used, without a word as to original authorship, and we 
found that there are words in which they all accord more than in any other 
parts of their texts, the words of Jesus himself. We found, too, that the 
object of the writer was not to present the order of events, but that he had 
some higher purpose in view ; that sometimes matters were put out of their 
order of time in order that they might serve a more useful purpose. 
Again, we found the confession that the book is incomplete, and that there 
are certain things about Jesus which it does not pretend to treat exhaust- 
ively. You remember these words in the closing chapter of John’s ac- 
count: “There are many other things which Jesus did,” ete. Likewise 
are we to understand of Matthew’s book that it is not an attempt to give us 


all that Jesus said or did. Mark calls his parallel account simply “the 
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book of the gospel of Jesus Christ.” Not all his life nor all his sayings, but 
the matter of all He said and did. John (xx. 31) says, “But these are 
written in order that ye might believe that Jesus is the Christ, the son of 
God, and that believing ye might have life through his name.’ Not that 
ye might believe in a Christ, but that Jesus is the Christ. Is that all? 
No; for that might be an appeal-simply to the mind, the intellect, and 
there stop. “But that believing, ye might have life in his name.” Here, 
then, is the object of the gospel, that we might believe that Jesus is the 
Christ ; not that we may charge our minds to repletion with doctrines about 
salvation, but rather that those to whom it is a matter of eternal life or 
death shall know whether this individual, this historical person, this Jesus, 
was the Christ, and is the only true and perfect son of God, and so believe 
Him to be such that they shall have life in his name. 

We find, then, that the study of the Book of Matthew is the study of 
Christ, and that in so far as it falls short of this in our hands it misses the 
object for which it was given. 

It is the study of Jesus, but the study of Jesus as Christ, the Christ ; not 
an anointed, but the anointed and appointed Saviour of mankind, and there- 
fore not only the one for whom the book of Matthew or the accounts of the 
other evangelists were written, but the one for whom all the Bible was 
written ; all that was earlier than this pointing straight to Him, and all that 
followed pointing back to Him, as the great focal point of the revelation of 
God to mankind in the whole Bible. For then He is the Christ, the Alpha 
and Omega, the beginning and the end. As students of Christ it is our busi- 
ness and duty to make Him always the beginning and end of our study, the 
beginning and end of the Bible. Here, then, too, in Matthew, is where 
we begin to teach children. Many a one can say with me, the first words 
his mother ever taught him to memorize were, “ Now when Jesus was born 
in Bethlehem of Judea in the days of Herod the king, behold, there came 
wise men from the east to Jerusalem, saying, Where is he that is born King 
of the Jews?” God’s blessing on the mothers’ wisdom, better than all 
theology, better far than all theosophy. 

Thus we should study the Word ; for this, the Word, was written ; nay, 
this is the very Word of God. ‘In the beginning was the Word,” and 
“these things are written that we may know that Jesus is the Christ, and 
that, believing, we may have life in his name.” So when you, as superin- 
tendents or visitors of the Sabbath-school, walk up and down the aisles 
listening to what this or that teacher is saying to the children, be sure that 
they are going somewhere short of the mark, that they are falling some- 
where wide of the centre, if they are treating any part of the Bible as 
principally a history, biography, or story of the times, as speculations of 
him who wrote, as an account of manners and customs, or as anything save 
as rays of light bent upon the one focal centre, — Jesus the Christ, the Son 
of God. 

I may be asked how, when we are teaching in the Proverbs, Ephesians, 
or Kings, we shall make Christ ever the centre of our sight, the great sub- 
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ject of our thought. Well, if we fail in every other way, we need not fail 
to show these writings as component parts of the design to prove to us that 
Jesus is Christ, written for this, to this end ; that whatever they offer us 
of education and equipment for mind or heart is but preparatory to our 
knowledge and understanding that Jesus is the Christ. We can study as 
students of Christ, only seeming to digress for a moment from this focal 
point of thought and affection. 

Moreover, in this Book of Matthew, Matthew is not simply a teacher, or 
our teacher; the teacher is Jesus himself. And Matthew tells not all 
Jesus did, but all He was. Nevertheless, it is our business as students to 
remember that the book, written with one main purpose, has other pur- 
poses subordinate to it, and that as students of Christ in the Book of 
Matthew, we should be students of the whole book. Let us thank God 
that the wisdom of to-day has brought us away from the erroneous method 
of choosing out passages selected for the unfolding of special doctrines, or 
their illustration or illumination, and that at last we are, as teachers, to 
take the books according to their intention, and study each and every one 
closely and carefully as students, first of the main intention common to 
them all, and then of the special scheme on which each book is projected 
in reference to that common intention. 

Now, our first glance at Matthew’s scheme reveals his purpose to show 
that Jesus fullfils prophecy. But soon we see the Lord himself taking such 
high grounds in his teachings as reported by Matthew, that the fulfillment 
of prophecy becomes merely his credentials to those to whose minds such 
credentials are necessary and potent. Soon this part of the design largely 
gives way to the Lord himself, with Matthew’s statement that He began to 
teach and to preach among the people. Thereafter we have Matthew in- 
tervening only in the slightest way. 

“ Jesus began to teach and to preach.” And what does He teach? 
Presently we begin to find that He teaches the theory, the method, and the 
practice of the life that is acceptable to God, a fuller revelation of what 
God is willing to accept from man in order to receive him into his affee- 
tions and grace. “I am the way, the truth, and the life.” The truth, 
that is, the theory or science of life ; the way, that is, the manner or art of 
life ; and the life, that is, the first and only perfect practical demonstra- 
tion of life according to that science and art. So then, once more He is to 
us not merely a teacher, but the teacher; not merely the teacher of a 
method, but of the method; the only way, the only full revelation of the 
truth, and the only perfect life. 

Matthew shows no Grecian symmetry in his literary method, but he 
shows that which is of equal and lasting interest : a natural equilibrium, the 
difference between architecture and nature, the difference between a temple 
and the tree of the forest. It is therefore necessary for us, according to 
the needs of our occidental minds, to search out the form and scheme of 
his book, and we find him presenting Christ, or rather reporting Christ as 
presenting himself and his teachings first of all as a riddle, You remember 
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how, from time to time, during the season, I have made certain words 
familiar by reiteration, especially these: “From that time began Jesus to 
preach, saying, Repent ye, for the kingdom of heaven is at hand.” Now, 
the kingdom of heaven was something the people thought they very plainly 
understood, and yet something which they utterly failed to apprehend, 
and which He kept in the form of a riddle, that He might adapt it gradu- 
ally to their comprehension. It was a thing so different from their antici- 
pations, that He was compelled, under the necessities of their case, not by 
limitations of his own, to give it little by little, line upon line, precept upon 
precept. So He began to teach, or Matthew, we remember, so reports 
Him, first of all by discourse in that wonderful sermon onthe mount. Then 
He confirmed it by his miracles, then He descended to reason with his 
critics, and then He spoke in parables. This, at least, is Matthew’s scheme 
in presenting Christ to us as teaching first by discourse, then by miracle, 
then by parable, and then by parabolical miracles, and also by one other 
method which we did not hit out in our weekly lessons, yet the best method 
of all, —the setting of those to teach whom he wished should learn. Set- 
ting them to teach what they had learned, which is the most fruitful teach- 
ing one can give himself. 

Jesus’ riddle was not a mystery to his hearers merely in that astonishing 
sermon which was the Constitution of the kingdom of heaven. A kingdom 
required a king, and to their eyes no king appeared. The sermon on the 
mount and its kindred teachings was not merely the Constitution of that 
kingdom, but the circumference of the great outer boundary of God’s re- 
quirement of mankind ; unspeakably more than law, holding the law far 
inside of its circumference, and beginning with the word “blessed,” to 
teach that although it is the outer boundary of God’s demand upon men, 
it is not a task, but a blessing to us and from us, operating in the double 
capacity of a blessing received by us, and a blessing upon those to whom 
we communicate its teachings, — the greatest gift God can bestow. If I 
might take the opportunity of conversing with my class, according to our 
* usual method, What is the last word of that sermon ? 

(Answer by the audience.) ‘“ And they were astonished at his doctrine, 
for He taught them as one having authority, and not as the scribes.” 

In this great word Jesus is presented not merely as the expounder of a 
constitution or the announcer of a kingdom, but as himself the king of that 
kingdom, having authority beyond all authority of the seribes. Not a supe- 
rior authority of dogmatic dictation, but the authority of original truth, the 
authority of one who did not get his inspiration from living men or writ- 
ings, the authority of one from whom the truth came as from its own 
fountain, and not from earthen vessels filled from fountains poisoned with 
error. If ever there have been any in the class disposed to criticise the 
excessive use of the word “ teacher ” as applied to Christ, let them remem- 
ber that He has always been held up as Matthew presents Him, as using 
his authority first of all by the assertion, not of power of office, but of 
truth, and presenting his authority simply as a part of that truth which it is 
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necessary to learn, and demonstrating his authority by a presentation of 
the truth that amazed his hearers, and will amaze the world to the end of 
time. Demonstrating his authority also as the authority of holiness and 
of mercy, for in these things also authority has the right to dwell. Jesus 
works miracles in demonstration of his merey and his authority as the 
supreme fountain of mercy. 

We find in these miracles great truths necessary to learn, and that so far 
from these miracles being simply wonders to attract and hold the attention 
of his hearers, they are used to demonstrate the central principle of the 
kingdom of heaven as contrasted with that outer circumference of which 
we have just spoken. What is it? It is the one small requirement which 
God lays on his children, and around which all his desires for them, and all 
the desires he should have from them, cirele. For in his revelation of 
truth through his miracles, Christ shows the least God requires of man in 
order to the beginning of his salvation. In two places in the Old Testa- 
ment, and in only two, a word occurs, which suddenly becomes frequent 
when the history of Christ’s miracles begins, and so continues to the end of 
Seripture. Even when, in these two cases, it appears in the Old Testa- 
ment, it seems to be with a narrower meaning than in the New. In the 
song of Moses (Deuteronomy xxxii. 20), where the children of Israel are 
spoken of as “without faith,” and in Habakkuk ii. 4, where we are told 
that “the just shall live by faith,” the meaning seems to be simply faithful- 
ness. It is Jesus who, for the first time, gives us the great, central, ger- 
minal word of the gospel, when He says, as in the case of the centurion, ‘I 
have not found so great faith,’ meaning faith in God’s faithfulness. It is 
thus He comes to us with the least requirement that God lays upon his 
children for their salvation: they must believe that God is good, and will 
be good to them ; that He is merciful, and will be merciful to them ; and, 
acting upon this belief, no soul can be lost. 

You remember how we searched out the meaning of the order in which 
those miracles follow one another, and found the ever lessening lines of 
limitation for entrance into Christ’s kingdom. How first He set forth one 
phase of “great faith,” next rebuked others for, and yet rewarded, their 
“little faith,” then faith mixed with superstition, faith mixed with disobedi- 
ence, and so on, until we come down to the ease in which the great Healer 
gives us the precious formula, “ According to your faith be it unto you.” 
The presence, not the quantity, of faith being enough to save ; yet the soul 
saved in degree and enlarged according to the measure of its faith. 

We have studied Matthew from beginning to end, and so doing have 
found in his presentation of Christ all of system that we need desire. We 
find Jesus set forth to our minds, declaring in turn his authority to convey 
God’s forgiveness of sins to mankind, his office as a spiritual physician, his 
discretionary power over ordinances, and his declaration of compassion, as 
the motive of the kingdom of heaven, the ruling principle on which it 
comes from God to man. In due time we find Him sending forth his dis- 
ciples to their apprenticeship announcing this invisible kingdom as at hand, 
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and instructing them in that great second truth of personal religion, that, 
to be vital, it needs to be no sooner got than given forth again; that 
religion is not all for self ; that, though the individual is the first consider- 
ation, and the soul must concern itself first for [ts own salvation 5 yee cie’s 
wit religion, in Stuer to live and grow, must be given away to those who 
have ¢¢ not. We must communicate it, or else, as idle capital, it will rust 
and decay as surely as any material treasure. We must confess Christ 
before the world, first declare and then teach ; this is the business of all 
living Christians. We are not merely to be Christians, with faith in God, 
but aggressive Christians, with a corresponding benevolence to all his 
creatures. We cannot thrive unless we put this teaching into practice. 
Then, just in its place, comes the story of John in prison, asking the solu- 
tion of Christ’s riddle: “ Where is the kingdom and where is the king ? 
Is this all?” And Jesus answers: “ Yes, this is all, the whole of the 
kingdom ; this is the king, and blessed is he who shall not be offended in 
me.” 

And thereupon comes for the first time the definite declaration that the 
kingdom of heaven, the domination of God in the hearts of men in perfee- 
tion, shall be, and from the very nature of the kingdom itself must be, 
absolutely without compulsion. The kingdom of heaven had suffered by 
violence, and the violent had taken it by force, through all the prophets 
down to John; but he that is least in that kingdom as Christ had come to 
establish it is greater than the greatest of the prophets. Time will not 
allow us to follow in detail every paragraph of Matthew’s Gospel, and yet 
to those who in their own study will do so, it will easily appear that every 
line has been put into the place it occupies with due reference to the 
writer’s systematic design, and that there is nothing to justify a desultory 
treatment of his pages. 


I pass to the second stage of his revelation, wherein Christ turns from 
the declaration of his theory to that of his method. The transition was 
marked by his beginning, in the resumption of parables, to prefigure by 
them his church and her operations. But we can only stop to emphasize 
the fact that Christ from the first presents his church to us as existing not 
mainly for the purpose of worship. I pause upon the audacious word, not 
claiming it as original, but confessing that it first struck me, as I suppose it 
strikes many, with a certain shock. For to many minds the church has 
always been this above all things, a house of praise and prayer, adoration 
and confession ; yet it is not only or principally that. God’s house is that ; 
but the church is the people of God, and they are banded together as the 
church, not supremely for worship. Do we worship too much? We are 
far from worshiping enough, either in time or fervency. Yet the teaching 
of Christ is that the church is a body of activities, of work, of good deeds, 
of charities, imitators of Him. The five thousand fed reveals to us the 
church in embryo, the church in the office of breaking the bread to the 
multitude, the church reaching out to the multitude, — that is its business. 
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If€ the church were here principally for worship she might as well go to 
heaven at once. She is here for work. Nine tenths for work and the 
other tenth for worship, and the pattern of her work and worship is to be 
found in the faithful study of Christ, — will be the result of studying Him 
in the order in which his teachings are given by Matthew. In that order 
we see how early Christ began to warn his infant church against that sin 
which has always been, and yet is, the besetting temptation of the church of 
God ; that sin, largely unconscious, which finds its earliest expression in 
the over-emphasis of worship at the expense of work. “ Beware,” He says, 
“of the leaven of the scribes and Pharisees ;” calling it leaven because of 
its communicative, increasing power, because of the subtlety, silence, and 
danger of its working: the leaven of the scribes and Pharisees, which is 
hypocrisy. He saw it was to be the besetting sin and leading temptation 
of his own church, as it had been of the church which his own was about to 
supplant. Mark the word, — not beware of the scribes and Pharisees, not 
beware of hypocrites, but beware of hypocrisy. This is almost his first 
word to his infant church. To those disciples to whom He gave the keys of 
the kingdom of heaven, but not the keys of the church, — the keys of an 
awful responsibility, and not of an arbitrary power. 

With that commission comes the propounding of the second riddle of 
Christ, the cross. The first riddle, the kingdom of heaven, has been 
revealed, so far at least that the disciples are able to lay hold of enough of 
its meaning to make the germ of all they need to know of it hereafter. 
It is the riddle of his theory ; He follows it with the riddle of his method. 
The kingdom! We have some notion of its beauty and supreme impor- 
tance ; but how shall we bring it about, with men as they are? The answer 
is, By the cross, the principle of the cross, set forth in Christ’s life, and in- 
troduced into every Christian life. The principle of the cross: a subor- 
dination of self, utter and entire ; a subordination that shall not be merely 
the sacrifice of one part of self for the exaltation of another part of self ; 
not the sacrifice of the flesh of self in order that the spirit of self may 
triumph, but the sacrifice of self, all and singular, given over from self- 
service to the service of truth and the service of mankind ; ready for the 
endurance of all manner of evil, in the name of truth and righteousness, for 
truth and righteousness’ sake, enduring the cross, — the cross, not crosses, 
but the life principle of the cross by which we sacrifice and dedicate every- 
thing to God. This principle, moreover, working not only in the individual 
life, but in the whole life and activity of the church itself organically. We 
come to Jesus’ conflict with ecclesiastical authority ; we find him confront- 
ing and confounding it ; yet once and again fleeing from the Pharisees, and 
at all times saving his life when he could and might. How is it, then, that 
He came at last to walk into the very jaws of death? He came to it 
when the necessities of his kingdom required it, when it was necessary that 
He should carry his kingdom into the capital of the world’s spiritual 
thought, and in the temple itself begin to set up that kingdom ; setting his 
disciples to the work of establishing that kingdom on the face of the whole 
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earth, though He knew full well that it would cost his life at the hands of 
the very people He came to save. We see Him going there to declare his 
authority, to disestablish and to put on trial, to convict and sentence, that 
outward form and body of God’s church, all that was left of the Hebrew 
church and hierarchy, that He might establish in its stead the church of his 
own kingdom. When men punished Him with murderous death, He re- 
ceived it, knowing that God had his reward in store, and that He would 
triumph over his enemies more and more through all time. In all this He 
showed the way, the method, which shall sanctify the hearts of men day by 
day and year by year, until it completes the conquest of sin. And so the 
parent’s arms are now open, and He says to his children, “ Come unto me 
all ye that labor and are heavy laden” under sin; ye that are weary 
through effort and inability to keep the law; come to our arms. Because 
the broken and contrite heart is all that is necessary, come unto your 
heavenly Father’s arms, since Christ has doomed your sin and it shall 
perish from the earth. These things Christ teaches us, not as a teacher, 
not as an example, not as a philosopher, but as the philosopher, the teacher, 
and the only safe example, whom, if we follow, we shall one day be 
like. In the few weeks that are still left to complete the second quarter 
of the year, we shall continue to be students of his, though not meet- 
ing in this place. We shall be students of his resurrection, and shall 
learn afresh that, as the cross is man’s example and salvation, the resurrec- 
tion is his hope and the blessed assurance that we shall in no wise lose our 
reward, all undeserved though it may be, Christ having opened the way. 
By the cross we know that sin shall perish from us and from our race, and 
by the empty sepulchre that we shall all be received into the embrace of 


And now, friends and members of this dear class, as we are about to part, 
I want to give you this last thought for remembrance, while God watches 
between us as we are separated one from another. When Christ says his 
last word, “ Go preach,” He does not mean simply that you shall arithmet- 
ically comprise the whole world in your teaching, but that you shall not turn 
to the right nor the left, nor turn back nor tarry because of the attitude of 
those to whom you are sent. Do as Christ did: He went straight to the 
work of, and the proper place for, the foundation of his kingdom, choosing 
the right moment and attitude and activity, though He knew that it would 
cost Him the cross. So, whenever we know that preaching the cross faith- 
fully, diligently, and in the time and place and way to gain the largest and 
earliest result, is going to cost us our life, then God give us strength to 
lay down that life for all mankind, as Christ laid down his life for them 
and us. Christ never gives us anything to do for Him which He has not 
already done for us ; He has done nothing for us that He does not require 
us to stand ready to do for Him. It is not sufficient for us to declare our- 
selves worshipers of Christ in his house. The word is the aggressive word, 
“Go preach.” It may be you can preach best by driving a dray, or selling 
goods, or by keeping books in a counting-room ; but it may be by going to 
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foreign shores, and it must be whatever your conscience, instructed by the 
faithful study of Christ, teaches you is the best you can do for Him. “Son, 
go work,” not worship, “in my vineyard.” The Hebrew church was dis- 
established and divorced from her husband, not because she did not wor- 
ship, but because she was not a working church. 

“Go preach, beginning at Jerusalem.” Why? Because charity begins 
at home ? The charity that begins at home is in danger of being a self- 
centred charity, and a self-centred charity is not charity at all. ‘“ Begin- 
ning at Jerusalem.” Why? Because in the strategy of our great King 
and Captain the objective point, as in all good strategy, is the enemy’s 
stronghold. 

And now, as we strive to do duty while the days of summer keep us 
apart, whether it be at the watering-place or at home, let us move upon the 
enemy’s stronghold, not seeking the easy place, but the place where sin is 
greatest ; and maybe, maybe it shall be found in God’s house ; for Christ 
sent not his disciples first to the heathen, but to the scribes and Pharisees at 
Jerusalem ; and it is glorious to see Peter, who had so lately denied his 
Lord, so soon afterwards standing up in the very footprints of Christ, before 
the Council of the Sanhedrim, before Annas and Caiaphas, John and Alex- 
ander, and saying without fear, “ Whom ye have crucified and slain, Him 
preach we unto you.” And God be with us all, and make us more and 
more the students of his Word, simply that we may become more and more 
practical students of Jesus Christ. 
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IS AUSTRALIA TO BE CHINESE? 


THERE is no question in politics upon which it is more difficult to think 
straight than this of Chinese immigration into Australia. Most of the 
theories are upon one side, and all the facts upon the other. The emigra- 
ting classes of China have discovered that Australia, which is of all continents 
the one most easy for them to reach, is an excellent place to which to emi- 
grate. They like the climate; they find land cheap for their favorite occu- 
pation of market-gardening ; there are mines of many sorts ; and there is a 
quantity of work to be done in the cities for which the white immigrants 
are apt to charge extravagant rates. They know the British flag well in 
Hong Kong, the Straits Settlements, and Calcutta, and approve not only the 
British courts, but the British habit of tolerating the ‘ Hoeys,” or dangerous 
secret societies with which China is honeyecombed — the Triad Society, for 
example, is much the largest in the world—and which they carry with 
them wherever they go. They have begun, therefore, to swarm down to 
the southern continent in numbers which the prohibition to enter America 
will rapidly increase ; with the marvelous industry bred in them by cen- 
turies of over-population, they all prosper there ; and the rush is assuming 
such proportions that, but for the deficiency of women among the im- 
migrants, the white settlers might in twenty years be lost among the 
multitudes of Chinese. As they are the best laborers in the world, working 
fifteen hours a day for seven days in the week, and obey all laws which are 
strictly enforced — keeping up, however, supplementary laws of their own, 
enforced by terrible penalties —it seems at first sight most unjust to restrict 
their immigration. We go to China at discretion ; we claim to be exempt 
from all special taxes ; we even use artillery to enforce our right of entry ; 
and to deny to Chinamen the privileges we claim for ourselves seems violent 
injustice. There is no argument for it, it is said, except that we either dis- 
like or dread the Chinese ; and if we may urge either of these two pleas as 
in itself sufficient, then so may they, and Chinese exclusiveness receives at 
once an ample justification. The argument from color, it is alleged, is or 
ought to be as good against the white man as the yellow; and if we may 
tax Chinese washermen, so may Peking tax English telegraph clerks. 

There is, so far as we know, no answer possible to the abstract reasoning 
of those who approve the immigration ; but the Australians say, and say 
truly, that it involves consequences of the most terribly grave kind. If they 
have no right to prohibit Chinese immigration, then they have no right to 
discourage it; and to leave it undiscouraged is to hand over the great 
southern continent to Chinese. Their numbers are limitless, their industry 
knows no intermission, and, when their habit of coming and going has 
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reached a certain point, they will bring their women, and settle as they have 
done in Siam, Java, and Singapore. They will within a half century num- 
ber millions, the Australian climate suiting them as well as their own, and 
the white men will be completely eaten out. They cannot compete with the 
Chinese in any but the highest kinds of labor ; they will not work side by 
side with them in the field ; and they cannot live on the wages which are to 
Chinamen, whose thriftiness has been developed by centuries of hereditary 
want, sufficient not only for existence, but also for accumulation. They 
must therefore retire, and the destiny of the great southern continent will 
be finally and lamentably changed. It might be a new Europe without 
poverty, but it will be a new Asia with a pagan creed, a pagan morality, 
and a stereotyped civilization. The Chinaman is as enduring as the 
European ; he nowhere merges himself in another population, and nowhere 
surrenders his belief that he alone among mankind possesses a social scheme 
which is obviously Divine. The world can gain nothing by an addition of 
provinces to China, while Europe loses not only a vast possession in which 
her children might advance beyond European precedent, but a means of 
relief for the over-pressure on her resources which every century appears 
to make more severe. Rather than see all their hopes thus disappointed, 
the Australians, whose dream it is to be citizens of a great white federation, 
the mistress of the southern world, declare that they will encounter prema- 
turely all the perils and annoyances of independence, and thus enable them- 
selves to confine Australia absolutely to men of their own color and 
civilization. They add that the argument of justice, if seriously put for- 
ward, is not well founded, for China would not endure a similar immigra- 
tion of Europeans fora moment. She lets a few score traders enter her 
ports because it is convenient, and even grants them a separate jurisdiction ; 
but if there were any chance of an arrival of millions of European laborers 
to compete with Chinamen in ordinary industry, to shatter her ancient 
civilization, and to make it impossible that China should remain Chinese, 
she would fight to the death, and in all human probability would slaughter 
her visitors out. The equality of rights demanded is one of words only ; 
for while the Chinamen enter Australia in thousands, and may enter it in 
millions, Englishmen can never in China be more than an insignificant 
handful. The climate alone is a barrier no treaty can repeal. Are we to 
sacrifice a continent for a theory unjustified by answering facts ? 

That last contention is a sound one, and we confess that we cannot, as 
advocates of progress, look with complacency on the possibility of Australia 
being filled with Mongolians ; but, fortunately, there is no necessity for dis- 
cussing such far-reaching questions. The (hinese government, as we under- 
stand, is indignant at the recent treatmen’, of its subjects in the colonies, 
but is by no means anxious to encourage .imitless emigration. As Sir John 
Pope Hennessy recently told us, it has‘ vast provinces of its own requiring 
population, and it dislikes the neglect of all those semi-religious duties upon 
which the organization of Chinese s ciety, and, indeed, of its political 
system, is ultimately based. At this moment the two Shans, which were 
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recently desolated by famine, require five million emigrants, and there is a 
steady demand from the West and Northwest, the Chinese plan of conquest 
being to urge upon conquered, or, as they describe them, “revindicated ” 
provinces, like Kashgar, hundreds of thousands of cultivators. It is quite 
possible, therefore, if we will stop all ill-treatment of Chinamen in Aus- 
tralia, to make a treaty like the American one, — that is, establishing an 
honest reciprocity. Only English traders go to China, and only Chinese 
traders would be permitted to go to Australia. We do not believe that the 
Australians, once relieved of their fear of swarms of Mongolians, would 
hesitate for one moment to concede the quid pro quo, — that is, to guarantee 
the Chinese already arrived against ill-treatment or exceptional taxation. 
There is and can be no justification for either. There may be, we think 
there is, grave reason for a treaty limiting the outflow from China ; but the 
Chinamen already present in Australia had a right to come, and are guests, 
entitled, so long as they obey the laws, to every non-political right of our 
own citizens. We would rather, for the general benefit of humanity, that 
Australia remained a white land, and understand perfectly the horror of 
Australians at the idea of its becoming an appanage of Mongolia; but 
assaulting Chinese immigrants or wrecking Chinese shops is outrageous 
oppression. If the yellow men are bad, as the colonists say, let them be 
tried and punished for badness, not lynched without pretext, simply for 
being yellow, or, as one writer pleads, for teaching Englishmen to smoke 
opium. How many people in this world have Englishmen taught to drink 
gin, or who binds Englishmen to accept such teaching from Chinese? The 
plea is absurd ; but it is not absurd to say that it is better for mankind that 
Europe should grow than that China should. — From the London Spectator, 
May 12. 


In the month of August, 1886, three high Chinese officials left Canton 
as an Imperial Commission to inquire into and report upon the condition of 
Chinese abroad. After thirteen months’ absence, they returned in Septem- 
ber last, having visited various Spanish, British, and Dutch colonies, and 
presented their report to Chang Chih-tung, Viceroy of Canton, who has 
addressed a memorial to the throne, containing the substance of the com- 
missioners’ observations, together with recommendations of his own. The 
commissioners have since started on a tour in Borneo, with a view to study 
the condition of their countrymen in Sarawak, the territory of the British 
North Borneo Company, and the Dutch possessions, but no report of the 
results of this journey has yet been made. 

The report of the first and more important journey begins at Manila, the 
capital of the Philippines, which was the first place visited by the Commis- 
sion. Here the Chinese community complained bitterly of the wrongs they 
received at the hands of the Spaniards, and earnestly begged for the ap- 
pointment of consuls to protect them, volunteering to pay all the expenses 
of the consular establishments. There are about 50,000 Chinese there, 
carrying on a most thriving business, notwithstanding the wrongs inflicted 
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on them. They are murdered, their houses are set on fire and plundered, 
and the authorities sent to investigate the case evince flagrant partiality. 
Extortionate taxes are levied on them, and, groaning under the burden of 
their oppression, they were about to petition the Spanish government when 
the Commission happily arrived. From Manila the members recrossed the 
China Seas to Singapore, where they were received with every civility by 
the governor. Here the Chinese number about 150,000, and are the richest 
among the inhabitants. Four fifths of the landed property is theirs, and 
large numbers of Chinese laborers pass through the port every year. A 
registrar-general is appointed to look after these, but the Chinese consul 
has no joint supervision with him, aud hence deceptions and irregularities 
by the labor companies prevail. In Malacca and Penang the Chinese also 
thrive in business ; in Perak and Selangore the 100,000 Chinese, mostly tin 
miners, are well protected. Several of them are millionaires. In Rangoon 
there are about 30,000 Chinese, dealing mainly in rice and precious stones. 

From Rangoon the commissioners passed to the Dutch colonies, and first 
to Deli, in Sumatra, the centre of a large area of tobacco plantations. To 
this place immigrants come mostly from Swatow, through Singapore, where 
they are carefully examined by English officials to ascertain whether they 
know where they are going, and whether they go voluntarily. They are 
mainly engaged in tobacco-growing and curing, and the thrifty do well; 
but gambling is encouraged by the head laborers, and those who lose are 
compelled to remain working year after year. The Dutch laws provide 
that no laborer shall be engaged for more than three years, and that he 
shall be at liberty to go home after this period, whether he is in debt or 
not, but the laborers are ignorant of this, and are ill-treated in consequence. 
But the Dutch authorities promised the Commission to have this rectified. 
In Batavia the Chinese are heavily taxed, and gambling prevails among 
them. In other Dutch possessions there are over 200,000 Chinese, who 
“are most outrageously treated by the Dutch authorities, and when the 
Commission visited them they all with one impulse poured forth their 
wrongs.” 

In Australia the commissioners visited a large number of places at or 
near the coast. ‘The island of Australia, which is a dependency of Eng- 
land, is one of the five great continents, of vast extent in area, and possess- 
ing the richest natural products. Minerals of all kinds are found there, and 
large numbers of Chinese emigrate thither to engage in mining and other 
occupations.” A heavy tax, varying from £10 to £30 per head, is levied 
on Chinese landing there, the object being to prevent the immigration. 
Wherever the commissioners went they received the most hearty and en- 
thusiastic reception from their countrymen, who prayed that measures for 
their protection might be speedily adopted. “The number of Chinese sub- 
jects at present trading or working in foreign lands does not fall short of 
several millions, and in some ports the emigration is increasing, and our 
merchants are thriving. The advancing prosperity of our people has at- 
tracted the attention of the various foreign governments, and their jealousy 
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has been aroused. The Dutch authorities have been endeavoring to expel 
the Chinese from their colonies, and collisions between the Chinese and 
natives are becoming of more frequent occurrence. If measures are not 
adopted to render the residence of our citizens abroad more secure and 
peaceful, they will all flock home, and what will become of this surplus 
population seattered along our sea coast? The question of affording efficient 
protection to our subjects abroad is, therefore, one that demands our im- 
mediate attention and solicitude. Wherever the commissioners visited they 
were received with courtesy by the officials of the various foreign govern- 
ments. But more especially did the English officials manifest their friend- 
ship and good-will.” 

So much for what the commissioners saw. On this the viceroy makes 
various suggestions for the more efficient protection of Chinese emigrants, 
but practically they all resolve themselves into one — viz., the appointment 
of Chinese consuls abroad to look after the interests of their countrymen. 
Thus he wants to see consuls-general in Manila, in some one of the Dutch 
possessions in the Malay Archipelago, in Sydney, and in Singapore, with 
subordinate consuls and vice-consuls at various places in the Philippines, 
Java, Sumatra, Penang, Rangoon, Brisbane, Victoria, ete. Indeed, so im- 
portant and urgent did he deem it to appoint a consul-general to Manila, 
that he got the consent of the government of Madrid for the purpose, but 
the Manila government objected, and the consent was withdrawn. In Sing- 
apore he would have the consul-general exercise a kind of codrdinate 
power with the colonial registrar-general for the prevention of irregulari- 
ties and deception on the laborers. The consuls would be supported out 
of the fees derived from the Chinese residents in the various places, and 
if there is a balance it could be reserved as a fund for the construction of 
war ships to be specially used for the protection of Chinese abroad. In 
addition a literary college should be established at Manila, with an ade- 
quate library, and a corps of professors selected by the consul-general to 
teach the Chinese youth there “the doctrines of our national sage, the ethics 
of China, the principles of the five relations, ete.” If the fees are not suffi- 
cient to cover all expenses, the memorialist will raise the rest among the 
merchants, upon whom he will bestow official titles. 

In view of the measures which Chang Chih-tung proposes to take for the 
protection of Chinese abroad, it may be well to explain that while foreign 
powers have the right to send consuls to China, the Chinese government 
did not secure for themselves in the treaties the corresponding power of 
sending consuls to foreign countries. The omission was due to simple care- 
lessness, and perhaps to a belief on the part of the Chinese negotiators of 


the treaties of 1857 that China would never want to send officials abroad. — 
From the London Times, May 7. 


Three Chinese officials have been sent out to inquire into the condition 
of their countrymen abroad and to ascertain what can be done for their pro- 
tection where necessary and for the improvement of their general well- 
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being. The wish of the commissioners is that the path of emigration from 
China into the outer world should be made smooth and easy, and that those 
who have already followed it and have taken up their abode abroad should 
receive such treatment as may induce them to remain where they are and 
not to return to China to add to the existing pressure of a vast surplus pop- 
ulation. Our Melbourne correspondent’s letter — starting with the ques- 
tion, ‘‘ What is to be done with the Chinese ?” —strikes a different note, 
singularly out of harmony with the tone of the Chinese commissioner’s re- 
port. The prevailing wish in the Australian colonies seems to be to get rid 
of the Chinese altogether, or, if this cannot be done, at least to place such 
difficulties in the way of their arrival for the future as may serve to keep 
down their numbers within the narrowest possible limits. For this end a 
capitation tax has been imposed on Chinese landing in Australia, and it is 
rigorously exacted, either from the emigrants themselves on their arrival in 
an Australian port, or, if they contrive to escape into the country without 
paying it, from the captain of the vessel which has brought them over. 
But, not content with this, the different colonies are now concerting meas- 
ures to put a more effectual check on what they consider a growing nuisance. 
What means they propose to adopt our correspondent does not tell us, but 
it is clear from his letter that the colonies are in earnest,and that the old 
days are at an end when Chinese emigrants were looked on with favor any- 
where as a welcome addition to the laboring population of the country. 
This they have now ceased to be. The colonies find themselves in a diffi- 
culty not unlike that of the old magician, who called up the devil and was 
unable afterwards to get rid of him. Australia has attractions for the Chi- 
nese beyond any which are offered them in their own country. They can 
earn higher wages ; they have better opportunities of starting in business 
or of settling down upon the land. They are now rapidly becoming aware 
of the many attractions held out to them by this new El Dorado so easily 
within their reach. The result is that they have been pouring in of late in 
ever-increasing swarms ; that they have spread about over well-nigh the 
whole country, and that in several townships they outnumber the white 
residents. This is a state of things with which the Australian colonies con- 
sider it necessary to deal promptly and effectively. The capitation tax has 
been an insufficient safeguard, and they are devising now some new and 
more stringent rule to save their country from its threatened transformation 
into a Chinese annex. 

The Chinese commissioners bring back very different reports from the 
several countries which they have visited. In Manila the Chinese com- 
munity complain bitterly of their wrongs, and beg for the appointment of a 
Chinese consul to protect them. In the Dutch possessions generally the 
Chinese are in like case. In the British colonies they seem to have nothing 
to complain of. The one thing which the commissioners note with disap- 
proval is the clearly evinced wish of the Australians to prevent the arrival 
of more emigrants. In this matter the Dutch are in advance of the Austra- 
lians, for they have been endeavoring to expel the Chinese, and there have 
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been frequent collisions in consequence between the natives and the new set- 
tlers. The curious thing is that everywhere alike, and whatever treatment 
they experience, the Chinese manage to thrive. That in Singapore they are 
among the richest of the inhabitants is no marvel, for in Singapore, and in 
the British possessions generally, they have fair play given them, and their 
industry and frugality gain their natural reward. But in Manila, where 
they are murdered, and plundered, and burnt out of house and home, and 
where they can get no protection from the courts, they are nevertheless 
well-to-do and contrive somehow to carry on a most thriving business in 
spite of the wrongs under which they groan. Like the Jews in the Middle 
Ages, and in some European countries now, they are recognized as the proper 
objects for public and private spoliation, but they thrive all the same under 
conditions which would be fatal not only to the prosperity but to the exist- 
ence of a race less gifted with endurance and recuperative force. But 
there is one important difference between the position of the Chinese emi- 
grants and that of the Jews of old. In the Middle Ages the Jew in Europe 
was persecuted everywhere. Turn where he would there was no refuge 
open for him, no escape from the ubiquitous national curse. ‘The Chinese 
emigrant has an advantage in this respect. He has a country of his own, 
and he can return to it if his treatment abroad becomes absolutely intoler- 
able. The fear of the commissioners is that he will be driven to this course. 
There are, they say, several millions of Chinese subjects trading or working 
in foreign lands, and if measures are not adopted to give them a security 
which they do not at present enjoy, the result will be that they will turn 
their steps homeward. What will become of them on their arrival, and 
what room they can hope to find not already fully occupied, the comission- 
ers ask with alarm. They are only sure that the back flow must be stopped, 
and since this cannot be done unless the Chinese abroad have efficient pro- 
tection afforded them, the supply of this is a matter of pressing urgency and 
it must be taken in hand at once. 

This is the Chinese view of the emigrant question. We have shown al- 
ready that it does not agree with the Australian view. The commissioners 
do not speak of any ill-treatment suffered by their countrymen in Austra- 
lia, nor at the time of their visit did it appear likely that the Chinese set- 
tlers as a body would see any reason for leaving Australia for China. The 
one objection of the commissioners was to the capitation tax, which they 
regard very properly as intended to prevent an influx which they themselves 
desire to encourage. It is less likely now than ever that this obnoxious 
impost will be repealed. The prospect rather is that Australia will by and 
by be added to the list from which return cargoes of Chinese emigrants will 
be sent off. In Australia, as in California, the Chinese have been useful in 
their day. In both countries alike it is their increase which is held objec- 
tionable. With a free entrance granted them, there could be no assignable 
limit to the numbers which would pour over and take up their permanent 
abode. The United States have put a stop to the invasion. The Austra- 
lian colonies are a disunited body, but in this matter they are getting ready 
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to act together, although they do not seem as yet to have got beyond the 
region of mutual recrimination for alleged inaction or improper action in the 
past. They must act together if they are to act with any effect. As long 
as one colony continues to keep its ports open, the tide will still flow and 
spread over the whole continent. We should be sorry that any course 
should be taken which would interrupt our present good relations with the 
Chinese government. We have trading interests, not increasing indeed of 
late years, but still far from inconsiderable. The Chinese think themselves 
aggrieved that they should be denied facilities of settlement which they are 
themselves forced to grant under the treaty obligations which we have im- 
posed upon them. But in this matter there is no real reciprocity possible. 
No one, not even the most earnest asserter of the Chinese claim, could sup- 
pose for one moment that there is any danger of China being overrun with 
British emigrants. But that Australia will be overrun with Chinese emi- 
grants is not only likely, but certain, if nothing is done to prevent it. It is 
convenient to China to get rid of her surplus population in this easy way by 
transferring it to another country. But the same result might be secured 
equally well in another way. The population of China is excessive, only be- 
cause the material resources of the country have not been properly opened 
up. Its potential riches are as great as those of Australia or of any coun- 
try in the world. The fault is that they are turned at present to such ex- 
ceedingly small account. — From the London Times, May 7. 








PRESIDENT ELIOT ON AMERICAN DEMOCRACY. 
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1888. 


It is said that democracy is fighting against the best-determined and most 
peremptory of biological laws ; namely, the law of heredity, with which 
law the social structure of monarchical and oligarchical states is in strict 
conformity. This criticism fails to recognize the distinction between arti- 
ficial privileges transmissible without regard to inherited virtues or powers 
and inheritable virtues or powers transmissible without regard to hereditary 
privileges. Artificial privileges will be abolished by a democracy ; natural, 
inheritable virtues or powers are as surely transmissible under a democracy 
as under any other form of government. Families can be made just as en- 
during in a democratic as in an oligarchie state, if family permanence be de- 
sired and aimed at. The desire for the continuity of vigorous families, and 
for the reproduction of beauty, genius, and nobility of character, is universal. 
“From fairest creatures we desire increase ’’ is the commonest of sentiments. 
The American multitude will not take the children of distinguished persons 
on trust, but is delighted when an able man has an able son or a lovely 
mother a lovelier daughter. That a democracy does not prescribe the breed- 
ing in-and-in which characterizes a strict aristocracy, so called, is physically 
not a disadvantage, but a great advantage for the freer society. The French 
nobility and the English House of Lords furnish good evidence that aristocra- 
cies do not succeed in perpetuating select types of intellect or of character. 

In the future there will undoubtedly be seen a great increase in the num- 
ber of permanent families in the United States— families in which honor, 
education, and property will be transmitted with reasonable certainty; and 
a fair beginning has already been made. On the quinquennial catalogue of 
Harvard University there are about five hundred and sixty family stocks, 
which have been represented by graduates at intervals for at least one 
hundred years. On the Yale catalogue there are about four hundred and 
twenty such family stocks, and it is probable that all other American col- 
leges which have existed one hundred years or more show similar facts in 
proportion to their age and to the number of their graduates. There is 
nothing in American institutions to prevent this natural process from ex- 
tending and continuing. The college graduate who does not send his son 
to college is a curious exception. American colleges are, indeed, chiefly re- 
cruited from the sons of men who were not college-bred themselves ; for 
democratic society is mobile, and permits young men of ability to rise easily 
from the lower to the higher levels. But, on the other hand, nothing in the 
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constitution of society forces men down who have once risen, or prevents 
their children and grandchildren from staying on the higher level if they 
have the virtue in them. 

The interest in family genealogies has much increased of late years, and 
hundreds of thousands of persons are already recorded in printed volumes 
which have been compiled and published by voluntary contributions or by 
the zeal of individuals. Inthe Harvard University Library are four hun- 
dred and fifteen American family genealogies, three quarters of which have 
been printed since 1860. Many of these families might better be called 
clans or tribes, so numerous is their membership. Thus, of the North- 
ampton Lyman family there were living, when the family genealogy was 
published in 1872, more than four thousand persons. When some Ameri- 
can Galton desires in the next century to study hereditary genius or charac- 
ter under a democracy, he will find ready to his hand an enormous mass of 
material. There are in the United States one hundred and forty-eight his- 
torical societies, most of them recently established, which give a large share 
of their attention to biography, genealogy, necrology, and kindred topics. 
Persons and families of local note, the settlement and development of new 
towns, and the rise of new industries are commemorated by these societies, 
which are accumulating and preserving materials for the philosophical 
historian who shall hereafter describe the social condition of a democracy 
which in a hundred years overran the habitable parts of a continent. 

Two things are necessary to family permanence — education and bodily 
vigor, in every generation. To secure these two things, the holding and 
the transmission of moderate properties in families must be so well pro- 
vided for by law and custom as to be possible for large numbers of fami- 
lies. For the objects in view great properties are not so desirable as 
moderate or even small properties, since the transmission of health and edu- 
cation with great properties is not so sure as with small properties. It is 
worth while to inquire, therefore, what has been accomplished under the 
reign of the American democracy in the way of making the holding and 
the transmission of small properties possible. In the first place, safe in- 
vestments for moderate sums have been greatly multiplied and made acces- 
sible, as every trustee knows. Great trust-investment companies have been 
created expressly to hold money safely, and make it yield a sure though 
small income. The savings bank and the insurance company have been 
brought to every man’s door, the latter insuring against almost every kind 
of disaster to which property and earning capacity are liable. Life insur- 
ance has been regulated and fostered, with the result of increasing mate- 
rially the stability of households and the chances of transmitting education 
in families. Through these and other agencies it has been made more 
probable that widows and orphans will inherit property, and easier for them 
to hold property securely —a very important point in connection with the 
permanence of families, as may be strikingly illustrated by the single state- 
ment that eighteen per cent. of the students in Harvard College have no 
fathers living. Many new employments have been opened to women, who 
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have thus been enabled more easily to hold families together and educate 
their children. Finally, society has been saved in great measure from war 
and revolution, and from the fear of these calamities, and thus family prop- 
erty, as well as happiness, has been rendered more secure. 

The holding and the transmission of property in families are, however, 
only means to two ends ; namely, education and health in successive gener- 
ations. From the first, the American democracy recognized the fact that 
education was of supreme importance to it —the elementary education for 
all, the higher for all the naturally selected; but it awakened much later to 
the necessity of attention to the health of the people. European aristocra- 
cies have always secured themselves in a measure against physical degener- 
ation by keeping a large proportion of their men in training as soldiers and 
sportsmen, and most of their women at ease in country seats. In our dem- 
ocratic society, which at first thought only of work and production, it is to 
be observed that public attention is directed more and more to the means 
of preserving and increasing health and vigor. Some of these means are 
country schools for city children, country or seaside houses for families, 
public parks and gardens, out-of-door sports ; systematic physical training 
in schools and colleges, vacations for business and professional men, and im- 
provements in the dwellings and the diet of all classes. Democracy leaves 
marriages and social groups to be determined by natural affiliation or 
congeniality of tastes and pursuits, which is the effective principle in the 
association of cultivated persons under all forms of government. So far 
from having any quarrel with the law of hereditary transmission, it leaves 
the principle of heredity perfectly free to act ; but it docs not add to the 
natural sanctions of that principle an unnecessary bounty of privileges 
conferred by law. 

From this consideration of the supposed conflict between democracy and 
the law of heredity the transition is easy to my last topic ; namely, the 
effect of democratic institutions on the production of ladies and gentlemen. 
There can be no question that a general amelioration of manners is brought 
about in a democracy by public schools, democratic churches, public con- 
veyances without distinction of class, universal suffrage, town-meetings, and 
all the multifarious associations in which democratic society delights ; but 
this general amelioration might cxist, and yet the highest types of manners 
might fail. Do these fail? On this important point American experience 
is already interesting, and I think conclusive. Forty years ago Emerson 
said it was a chief felicity of our country that it excelled in women. It 
excels more and more. Who has not seen in public and in private life 
American women unsurpassable in grace and graciousness, in serenity and 
dignity, in effluent gladness and abounding courtesy ? Now, the lady is the 
consummate fruit of human society at its best. In all the higher walks of 
American life there are men whose bearing and aspect at once distinguish 
them as gentlemen. They have personal force, magnanimity, moderation, 
and refinement; they are quick to see and to sympathize; they are pure, 
brave, and firm. These are also the qualities that command success ; and 
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herein lies the only natural connection between the possession of property 
and nobility of character. In a mobile or free society the excellent or 
noble man is likely to win ease and independence; but it does not follow 
that under any form of government the man of many possessions is necessa- 
rily excellent. On the evidence of my reading and my personal observation 
at home and abroad, I fully believe that there is a larger proportion of 
ladies and gentlemen in the United States than in any other country. This 
proposition is, I think, true with the highest definition of the term “ lady” 
or “gentleman” ; but it is also true, if ladies and gentlemen are only per- 
sons who are clean and well-dressed, who speak gently and eat with their 
forks. It is unnecessary, however, to claim any superiority for democracy 
in this respect; enough that the highest types of manners in men and 
women are produced abundantly on democratic soil. 

It would appear then from American experience that neither generations 
of privileged ancestors nor large inherited possessions are necessary to the 
making of a lady or a gentleman. What is necessary? In the first place, 
natural gifts. The gentleman is born ina democracy no less than a mon- 
archy. In other words, he is a person of fine bodily and spiritual qualities, 
mostly innate. Secondly, he must have through elementary education 
early aecess to books, and therefore to great thoughts and high examples. 
Thirdly, he must be early brought into contact with some refined and noble 
person — father, mother, teacher, pastor, employer, or friend. These are 
the only necessary conditions in peaceful times and in law-abiding commu- 
nities like ours. Accordingly, such facts as the following are common in the 
United States : One of the numerous children of a small farmer manages 
to fit himself for college, works his way through college, becomes a lawyer, 
at forty is a much-trusted man in one of the chief cities of the Union, and 
is distinguished for the courtesy and dignity of his bearing and speech. The 
son of a country blacksmith is taught and helped to a small college by his 
minister; he himself becomes a minister, has a long fight with poverty and 
ill-health, but at forty-five holds as high a place as his profession affords, 
and every line in his face and every tone in his voice bespeak the gentleman. 
The sons and daughters of a successful shopkeeper take the highest places 
in the most cultivated society of their native place, and well deserve the 
preéminence accorded to them. The daughter of a man of very imperfect 
education, who began life with nothing and became a rich merchant, is 
singularly beautiful from youth to age, and possesses to the highest degree 
the charm of dignified and gracious manners. A young girl, not long out 
of school, the child of respectable but obscure parents, marries a public 
man, and in conspicuous station bears herself with a grace, discretion, and 
nobleness which she could not have exceeded had her blood been royal for 
seven generations. Striking cases of this kind will occur to every person 
in this assembly. They are every-day phenomena in American society. 
What conclusion do they establish ? They prove that the social mobility 
of a democracy, which permits the excellent and well-endowed of either 
sex to rise and to seek out each other, and which gives every advantageous 
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variation or sport in a family stock free opportunity to develop, is immeas- 
urably more beneficial to a nation than any selective in-breeding, founded 
on class distinctions, which has ever been devised. Since democracy has 
every advantage for producing in due season and proportion the best human 
types, it is reasonable to expect that science and literature, music and art, 
and all the finer graces of society, will develop and thrive in America as 
soon as the more urgent tasks of subduing a wilderness and organizing 
society upon an untried plan are fairly accomplished. 

Such are some of the reasons drawn from experience for believing that 
our ship of state is stout and sound ; but she sails 


The sea 
Of storm-engendering liberty, 
the happiness of the greatest number her destined haven. Her safety re- 
quires incessant watchfulness and readiness. Without trusty eyes on the 
lookout and a prompt hand at the wheel, the stoutest ship may be dis- 


mantled by a passing squall. It is only intelligence and discipline which 
carry the ship to its port. 
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COMMERCIAL UNION WITH CANADA. 


SPEECH OF PROF. GOLDWIN SMITH, AT ROSELAND PARK, WOODSTOCK, 
CONN., JULY 4. 


In England, display the American flag where you will and when you 
will, you will call forth friendly feelings, and friendly feelings alone. A 
monument has been raised to an American poet, and funeral services for 
heads of the American nation have been performed in Westminster Abbey, 
the historie fane of the race. Good-will comes not by homilies or exhor- 
tations ; it comes of itself or not at all. In this case there is nothing to 
prevent it from coming of itself except some sinister influences, which are 
accidental in their nature and cannot last forever. This year England cele- 
brates the three-hundredth anniversary of her defeat of the Spanish Ar- 
mada. That, at all events, we did all together. 

One of the consequences of the quarrel in the last century undoubtedly 
was the hostile severance of Canada from the rest of the English-speaking 
race upon this continent. 

The consequences of this, again, are likely to be the total loss of the 
fruits of the victory which the English-speaking race won upon the Heights 
of Abraham, and the growth in the Province of Quebec of a French nation- 
ality which may spread far, as the people of your Northeastern States begin 
to see. 

Since the abrogation of the Reciprocity Treaty there has been a tariff 
wall between the United States and Canada ; it might almost be said that 
there has been a tariff war. Attempts have been made from time to time 
to renew Reciprocity, but they have failed. It is difficult to frame a partial 
treaty with so many interests both commercial and political pulling different 
ways, and when framed such a treaty is liable to be upset, with all the in- 
dustries founded on it, by the first gust of international ill-will. There is 
in our Canadian Tariff Act a standing offer to you of reciprocity in natural 
products, but you will not take it without reciprocity in manufactures. So 
we have running across this continent a line of commercial divisions wholly 
unnatural, irrational, and injurious to the people on both sides of it. In the 
Canadian northwest, for eight hundred miles, one portion of a population is 
separated from another with which it is in all respects wholly identical, by a 
merely political line; and there a settler cannot trade freely with his nearest 
neighbor; one end of a village, it may be, cannot trade with the other. The 
flow of capital and the progress of enterprise are arrested at the same time. 
Trade is struggling at all points to cross this barrier and to fulfill the be- 
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hests of nature. And now a movement has been set on foot on both sides 
of the line for the total removal of the tariff wall and the complete emancipa- 
tion of the internal commerce of this continent. The aim of the movement 
is not a partial Reciprocity Treaty, but the abolition of the customs line, 
so that all the products of Canada shall be freely admitted into the United 
States and all American products, whether natural or manufactured, shall 
be freely admitted into Canada. It is proposed at the same time that there 
shall be complete reciprocity in the fisheries, in the coasting trade and in all 
commercial advantages, so that commercially the continent shall be one. 
The movement has taken the name of Commercial Union, for which some 
in Canada substitute Unrestricted Reciprocity. It involves assimilation of 
tariffs on the seaboard, because if the tariffs were different there would 
be smuggling through one country into the other. 

On the American side the leaders of the movement are Mr. Butterworth 
and Mr. Hitt, two members of Congress, and Mr. Hitt’s resolution in 
favor of Commercial Union has been adopted by the House Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. On the Canadian side Commercial Union, or Unrestricted 
Reciprocity, has now been accepted as the chief plank in the platform of the 
Liberal Party, the leaders of which are Mr. Laurier and Sir Richard Cart- 
wright. But the soul of the movement has been Mr. Wiman of New York, 
who, as a Canadian resident in the United States and holding a place in the 
front rank of American commerce, is a most fitting representative and organ 
of the joint interests of the two countries. Our farmers in Ontario have 
in their Farmer’s Institutes, by an immense majority, declared in favor 
of the movement. Sir Richard Cartwright’s resolution was voted down the 
other day in the Canadian Parliament by the majority at the command of 
the Tory government. But that majority had been elected before Commer- 
cial Union had been heard of, on totally different issues. The friends of 
Commercial Union in Canada feel not the slightest doubt as to the result 
if the broad issue could be fairly brought before our people; and brought 
before our people at the next general election, if not before, the broad issue 
will be. In truth, friends of the Separatist policy own that it would not be 
safe for them now to appeal to the country. They live in hope that the 
agitation will subside. It will subside only when geography subsides, and 
when the economical map of this continent shall have been folded up 
forever. 

The special organ of the movement in Canada is the Commercial Union 
Club of Toronto. The Club devotes itself to the commercial issue and to 
that alone, seeking to lay that question fairly before the people and obtain 
their verdict. It takes its stand entirely outside party politics. It takes its 
stand outside the general question between Free Trade and Protection. It 
does not meddle with Protection as a principle or interfere with the seaboard 
tariff. It declares only for internal Free Trade. It says let Protection asa 
general system be good or bad, this line of custom-houses drawn across the 
continent is plainly an evil. It is an evil just as plainly as a line of custom- 
houses drawn between Connecticut and Massachusetts or New York would 
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be an evil. We welcome Conservatives as well as Liberals, men who in 
principle are Protectionists as well as men who in principle are Free Trad- 
ers, to the membership of our Club. 

The map settles the question. Look at it or call it up before your minds. 
Here is a continent stretching from regions almost tropical to regions almost 
arctic, comprehending in itself almost every variety of production, traversed 
by great navigable rivers, and forming the fairest of all the material foun- 
dations laid by nature for civilization. By nature this continent is evi- 
dently destined to be economically one. One economically, the larger portion 
of its inhabitable and cultivable area is, to the immense benefit of all its 
inhabitants whose unparalleled wealth is plainly the fruit of their internal 
Free Trade. But from the pale of this economical unity are excluded the 
Northern sections of the continent, the Maritime Provinces of Nova Scotia, 
New Brunswick, and Prince Edward Island, old Canada, French and British, 
the newly opened regions of the Northwest and British Columbia, which to- 
gether make up the Canadian Dominion. These territories have but little 
natural trade with each other, though desperate efforts are made to force an 
inter-provincial trade by means of a highly protective tariff. Their isola- 
tion by the tariff wall precludes the development of their natural resources 
and condemns them to a sort of commercial atrophy, while it deprives the 
rest of the continent of the wealth which they contain. They are severally 
in the position in which a State of the Union would be if it were cut off com- 
mercially from the other States; and you lose as you would lose by such a 
severance of four of your States from the rest. The northward march of 
your capital and enterprise is stopped, as Detroit will tell you, by the same 
artificial barrier. Is not this sheer defiance of nature and willful renuncia- 
tion of the benefits which she offers to us all ? 

Canada is full of dormant wealth, which an extended market together 
with your capital and enterprise would call into life. She has iron in un- 
limited quantities and in all her provinces. In the native deposits of copper 
she ranks above any country in the known world. The northern shore of 
Lake Superior, now dead to commerce, would, if the American market 
were thrown open and American capital and enterprise were admitted, be as 
busy with mining industry as the southern shore. Canada has great beds 
of bituminous coal. She has abundance of nickel of which you, it seems, 
have only one small mine. She has other minerals, including gold and sil- 
ver, in rich variety, forming an almost dazzling catalogue. She has phos- 
phates. She has excellent stone and marble for buildings, stones for 
grindstones, and materials for glass. Her domain is an immense treasure- 
house which the key of Commercial Union is needed to unlock. But she 
has also in her forests vast stores of lumber, of which your need increases 
daily, and which, instead of being wasted, as some opponents of Commercial 
Union pretend it would be when the larger market was opened, would, on 
the contrary, be more carefully husbanded the more valuable it became. 
She has fish, as you know, which would find their way to American frying- 


pans if diplomatic difficulties were out of the way. She has, besides, special 
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kinds of farm produce of which you have need — barley, wheat of a par- 
ticular sample, poultry, and eggs. She has cattle, for which her climate is 
very healthy. She has excellent horses, for which England is too distant 
a market, but which you take up on the spot. Sixty-one millions of for- 
eign products you import, with all of which Canada could supply you. 
On the other hand, Canada would be glad to take of you those articles 
which the wealthier and more scientific country can best produce — first- 
class machinery, scientific, literary, and intellectual wares of all kinds, and 
all those goods which can be made best and cheapest on a large scale. 

Whenever an opening is made in the tariff wall, trade at once rushes 
through. The egg trade is humble, perhaps, but not the less telling as 
anexample. It rose when the duty was taken off from a nominal value to 
the value of nearly two millions. Even where there is no opening, trade, 
impelled by nature, overleaps the wall of an evil policy. Already out of 
our eighty-one millions of exports we sell to you over thirty-six millions. 
Already out of our one hundred and five millions of imports we buy of 
you forty-five millions. For our horses, our sheep, our hides, our barley, 
our hay, our potatoes, our coal, our gypsum, our salt, our stone and mar- 
ble, you are our best and, for some of them, our only customers. That 
the trade would be doubled or trebled with equal advantage to both par- 
ties if the customs line were removed, is surely a fair inference from the 
facts. We need not discuss the vexed question whether the seller or the 
consumer pays the duty. What is certain is that a tariff wall is a bar to 
trade; it is a bar by reason of the vexation as well as by reason of the 
toll. 

If you say the United States are rich and Canada is poor, the answer has 
been already given. Canada is poor, at least comparatively poor, as Mr. 
Wiman puts it, not by nature but by policy. She is poor as Pennsylvania 
would be poor if she were forbidden to export her coal, poor as the Cotton 
States would be poor if they had no market but themselves for their cotton. 
Give her the natural market for her minerals, for her lumber, her fish, her 
barley, her horses ; she will then become rich, and swarm with people who 
will have the wherewithal to buy your goods. When the Union between 
England and Scotland was projected English opponents of the measure cried 
out that England was rich while Scotland was poor, and that the wealth of 
England would be eaten up by the hungry Scotch. The result, we know, 
was as it was sure to be —that both countries benefited commercially by 
the union. Scotland became rich herself and increased the wealth of Eng- 
land. Yet Scotland had no such natural resources as Canada has. She had 
an energetic, industrious, and thrifty population, which made the most of the 
advantage given it, and Canada has the same. You have thousands of Ca- 
nadians among you, and they do well and are in good repute. 

Look at the newly opened region of the Canadian Northwest. It has an 
almost boundless expanse of prodigiously fertile land. Its wheat is of the 
very best quality. Its climate is better in regard to freedom from blizzards 
than that of the States to the south of it. Fuel, which for a time seemed 
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wanting, has now been found. That region, if evil policy does not stand in 
the way, may be the home of tens of millions. But for many years to come 
the population must be a population of farmers. What a market for 
your manufacturers! And your manufacturers seem to want an extended 
market. 

Some of your journals say there is no use in talking about Commercial 
Union without political Annexation. Surely a narrow and not a very gener- 
ous policy! You are not to trade with your neighbors, though the trade 
may be mutually beneficial, unless they will give up their political independ- 
ence! You are not to accept the economical advantages of a united conti- 
nent unless it can be all forcibly brought at once into the same political ju- 
risdiction! Is your present territory so small? Has your Congress so 
little to do or is it so much more than equal to its present work that it should 
insist on immediately shouldering a new burden? Iam one of those who 
believe and frankly avow the belief that the day will come when all the 
members of the English-speaking race upon this continent will again be, 
as once they were, one people, and England as the common parent of them 
all will rejoice in their union. Annexed by commercial blockade, Canada 
would be almost as recalcitrant and disaffected as she would be if annexed 
by military force. You do not want a Poland or an Alsace-Lorraine. In 
some Canadian hearts, though not in many, the bitterness of the Revolu- 
tionary proscriptions which drove the Loyalists into exile, of the old wars, 
of the quarrel of 1837, and of the Fenian raids, still lingers. Give it a few 
years more to pass away, and in the mean time do not deny yourselves or 
us the benefits of Commercial Union. 

Would Great Britain veto? If the case were fairly set before her she 
would not. She has given her colonies fiscal self-government. She has per- 
mitted them to lay protective duties on her goods. The Colony of Victoria 
lays protective duties on British goods. Canada lays protective duties on 
British goods. The new Canadian iron duty is practically pointed against 
British production. The fiscal unity of the Empire having been once aban- 
doned, each member of the Empire must do the best it can for itself under 
its own circumstances. The commercial circumstances of Canada are those 
of an integral part of this continent, economically bound up with the rest. 
A ery is raised about the disloyalty of discriminating against British goods. 
But it is answered that Canada discriminates, if not against specific British 
goods, against British trade in the aggregate already. No, Great Britain 
will not veto when she is properly instructed and has deliberated on the 
question. Her policy is not so sordid or so unwise as her traducers would 
have you believe. She has given the colonies self-government and she 
means them to be nations. 

A great majority of Canadians, as I believe, hope that the presidential 
election will soon be followed by action on your side which, combined with 
action on our side, will give the whole continent the great benefits of Com- 
mercial Union. — From The Independent, July 12. 
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LOVE UNSLEEPING. 


SUNG AT TREMONT TEMPLE, 


At THE 201st Boston Monpay Lecture, Marcu 19, 1888. 


1. Alas, my absent Christ, 


Alas, my soul enticed, 

So far to wander from Thy keeping! 
Stunned by this world’s loud din, 
Swept by this surge of sin! 

Restore Thy keeping, 

Thy Love unsleeping. 


. Oh, what to me the shout 
Of victory or rout ; 
Earth’s wine or gall my spirit steeping? 
Tossed on these rolling waves, 
Jesus, my spirit craves, 
Once more Thy keeping, 
Thy Love unsleeping. 


. Say: “ Peace, thou soul, be still, 
Since war but works My will. 
Though with a flaming sword wide sweeping, 
°T is Cherubim who press 
Man back to Eden” — yes, 
Within Thy keeping, 
Thy Love unsleeping. 


. Jesus shall rule the world, 
Wrong from its empire hurled, 

Forever done earth’s weary weeping. 
Cease, soul, thy sad unrest, 
Repose thee on His breast, 

Within His keeping, 

His Love unsleeping. 

Wu. M. Baker. 
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BOSTON MONDAY LECTURES. 
TurTEENTH YEAR. SEASON oF 1888. 
PRELUDE VII. 

ROMAN CATHOLIC PAROCHIAL SCHOOLS. 


AN audience of the usual extraordinary size, and as remarkable for quality as 
for quantity, was present at the 201st Boston Monday lecture. People were stand- 
ing at many of the doors of the balconies. The Rev. Dr. Gordon presided. The 
Rev. Dr. Thoburn of Calcutta offered prayer and also made a short address on 
the prospects of the followers of Keshub Chunder Sen as a religious sect in India. 
Mrs. J. Ellen Foster of Iowa was on the platform and answered questions as to 
the progress of prohibition and the reasons for the repeal of the internal revenue 
tax on intoxicating liquors. The prelude on Roman Catholic Parochial Schools 
was repeatedly indorsed by the audience in a most emphatic manner. 


» GROWTH OF CATHOLICISM IN THE UNITED STATES. 


The direct and indirect adherents of the Roman Catholic 
Church make up now at least one eighth of the population of 
the American republic. According to their own expectations 
they promise to number at no distant date a quarter and a 
majority. These expectations are not mine. Nevertheless, our 
most cautious statisticians think that there are in the United 
States between eight and ten millions who owe allegiance to the 
Roman Catholic Church. It is certain that the Roman Catholics 
have increased far more rapidly than our population, in spite 
of the great losses incurred by the abrasions of Catholicism 
against free thought and Protestantism in this republic. If the 
average rate of increase for the last twenty-five years should be 
kept up for another twenty-five, Roman Catholicism will cer- 
tainly have about twenty millions of people at the time when 
the republic as a whole has one hundred millions. 

You will pardon me, therefore, if I venture to assume that 
the recent action of the Plenary Council of the Roman Catholic 
Church at Baltimore, dictating the opening of parochial schools 
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from sea to sea on this continent,in obedience to directions 
from the Pope of Rome, is an event of national importance, 
and this in political, as well as in religious and educational as- 
pects. 

I wish to speak this morning with courtesy, with moderation, 
but with a certain degree of boldness. There are four kinds 
of Roman Catholics in the United States: First, the foreign 
ecclesiastics, who have not yet learned American ideas and 
show very little tendency to accept American notions. Second, 
American ecclesiastics, of whom Father McGlynn is a good 
specimen, who lean far over toward what I call the wholesome 
doctrine that the Pope is not to be allowed to interfere in Amer- 
ican politics, whatever he does with the religion of Roman 
Catholics. [Applause.] Third, recent Catholic immigrants, 
laymen, who are largely foreign in their tastes, thoroughly loyal 
to a foreign priesthood and its representatives on our shores, 
and far from being Americanized. Lastly, Catholic laymen 
of American descent, or who are, like Father McGlynn, more 
or less Americanized, at least in their political notions. 

You will notice that I am not here to cast wholesale asper- 
sions upon the Roman Catholic body. Some of the noblest 
friends of temperance are found among Roman Catholic eccle- 
siastics,— and some of the ignoblest. [Laughter.] Bishop 
Ireland represents one type cf Roman Catholicism ; the Plenary 
Council at Baltimore, the same type, on the subject of temper- 
ance. But the majority of the names on the signs over the 
whiskey shops of the republic represent another type. It is 
highly important to make a distinction between Catholics and 
Catholics. We must study the distinctions between Roman 
Catholicism and Jesuitism. It is against the latter that my 
crusade is this morning opened, or, rather, not opened but con- 
tinued ; for years ago on this same platform I began this pro- 
test just after a boy had been lashed yonder under the shadow 
of Bunker Hill until his back was raw, because he would not 
go to a parochial school. I have traveled somewhat since that 
day and have found no reason to change my opinion. If Roman 
Catholics are at all represented here, let me say that I have 
great reverence for the more enlightened laymen, and for many 
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of the ecclesiastics in the Roman Catholic Church. Talleyrand 

used to affirm that the best policy is to be perfectly honest and 
straightforward, if you are to converse with the people; and 

| therefore, let me confess that my supreme purpose this morning 
is to sow dissension between enlightened and unenlightened 
Catholics, for the benefit of the former. [Laughter and ap- 
plause. ] 


OPEN AND COVERT CATHOLIC AGGRESSION. 


What are the chief objections to the present principles and 
practices of the Roman Catholic parochial schools ? 

1. It is a notorious historical truth, illustrated by the experi- 
ence of Spain, Italy, Austria, Mexico, and South-America, that 
Roman Catholic priests, when they have had their own way, 
never yet gave, in their parochial primary schools, instruction 
enough to fit a population for the duties and responsibilities of 
free government. When Victor Emmanuel took possession of 
Rome, only five per cent. of the population could read and write. 
Five centuries of history under monarchical, republican, and 
P : mixed institutions, show that it is unsafe to allow the Pope to 
obtain exclusive or predominant control of primary schools in a 
free nation. 

2. Roman Catholic parochial schools are avowedly intended 
to destroy the American unsectarian public school system — 
the most indispensable of all the safeguards of our liberty un- 
der universal suffrage. 

The friends of Roman Catholic parochial schools will make 
no objection to that proposition, for in every way they have 
shown hostility to our school system. Here I take up the first 
Catholic magazine on which I happened to put my hand as I 
went out the other day to see the latest signs of the times in the 
Roman Catholic World. The “ Catholic World,” in its March 
number, has an article on “ Race Divisions and the School 
Question,” proclaiming that the American common schools must 
be destroyed. 


We say frankly, nay, the official organ of the whole Catholic 
Church among us, the Baltimore Council, says frankly, that the Mas- 
sachusetts public schools are detrimental to the Christian religion and 
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inimical in the long run to the Christian commonwealth. ... Is it a 
fact that purely Catholic schools are anti-American in tendency? Yes, 
if to be anti-public-school be anti-American. . . . Either the Catholic 
children will be trained in schools purely Catholic, owned and con- 
ducted by the church as a private corporation, or the state must change 
the public schools in such a manner as to permit Catholic parents to 
provide Catholic instruction in them, whether it be in school hours or 
out of school hours. There is no escape from this alternative. . . . 
The whole church, from Rome outwards, Pope, bishops, priests, and 
people, are going to have all Catholic children under Catholic influ- 
ences, doctrinal and moral and personal, in their school life. (Cath- 
olic World, March, 1888, pp. 738-742.) 


Language like that of this outspoken extract is now common 
in all our Catholic periodicals. 

3. Roman Catholic authorities wholly deny to civil govern- 
ment the right to conduct the secular education of the people, 
and intend to apply to the United States, as soon as opportunity 
permits, the same educational principles which have kept the 
mass of the populations of Roman Catholic countries in a state 
of intellectual childhood. The Popes have often declared that 
the toleration of schools not under the control of the Catholic 
Church is a sin on the part of civil government. 

4, The instruction given in parochial schools, as evidenced by 
the text-books in use in them, is always sectarian, generally mu- 
tilated and sometimes thoroughly misleading, and so is greatly 
inferior to that given in the public schools. 

Now Mr. Chairman and ladies and gentlemen, I should be 
glad to occupy an hour in making citations from Catholic text- 
books that lie on this table, but I open simply the text-book on 
“Modern History” by Prof. Fredet of St. Mary’s College in 
Baltimore, and I find, for instance, the massacre of St. Barthol- 
omew covered with copious, mucilaginous, repulsive, but by no 
means adhesive whitewash. [Laughter and applause. ] 


“It is certain that religion,” says this amazing book, “ had nothing 
to do with the massacre. . . . The only share which bishops, priests, 
and monks took in it was to save as many as they could of the Prot- 
estants. . . . It is objected that Pope Gregory XIII. publicly returned 
thanks to God on that occasion; but . . . the Pope rejoiced for the 
preservation of the French monarch and his kingdom.” (Pp. 524, 


525.) 
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The history of the Inquisition is treated (p. 519) in a man- 
ner equally Jesuitical and misleading. 1 quote this volume 
because it is in such general use in Catholic schools that it has 
gone through thirty-four editions. 

Bismarck said that the saddest thing he saw in France was a 
set of mutilated text-books used by order of the Jesuit fathers. 
James Anthony Froude tells you that lately, in the West Indies, 
he fell into conversation with a man of apparently high culture, 
a Roman Catholic ecclesiastic, and as their discussion ranged 
over politics through a long course of history, he found that on 
nearly every point they differed as to matters of fact. Finally 
the ecclesiastic said, ** You must have been educated on a differ- 
ent set of text-books from those which were employed in the 
schools where I was taught.” ‘ Very surely I have been,” said 
Froude; and the outcome of the conversation was to open the 
eyes of this English historian to the fact that the most sys- 
tematic mutilation of history goes on in the Roman Catholic 
schools on the American as well as on the European side of the 
Atlantic. This ecclesiastie was from the United States. Froude 
had not thought that such mutilation would be attempted under 
our institutions. He knew well enough it had been attempted 
decade after decade, generation after generation, in Europe; he 
found it was attempted here. 

I might take up text-book after text-book, such, for instance, 
as this Catholic approved History of the United States, from 
which you would suppose that our civilization was chiefly founded 
by the bishops of the Roman Catholic colonies. There are 
sneers enough here at the Puritans. I hold that these text- 
books are not merely anti-American and anti-Protestant, these 
would not be absolutely inexcusable faults, but that they are 
grossly inaccurate. They teach things which are in the teeth of 
notorious fact. They are mutilated; they are misleading. This 
kind of rubbish is what is crammed down the throats of our 
brightest Roman Catholic youth. I object to such instruction 
on the ground of its quality, and of the dangerous results which 
may sooner than we think appear in politics, if such false incul- 
cations continue to gain credence. 

5. The Catholic Church denies to parents the right of private 
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judgment as to which schools they shall patronize, the public or 
the parochial, no matter how inferior the latter may be to the 
former. If parents refuse to send their children to accessible 
parochial schools and send them to the public schools, the par- 
ents may be denied the sacraments— such as the right of bap- 
tism, marriage, confession, and burial according to the Romish 
forms. 

This means very much to the eight millions, who will soon be 
twenty millions, in our republic. Consider what it means to 
the women and the children, and generally to the young to have 
the priest uttering against them such fulminations as these. 
Consider what it means to have the Roman Catholic Church in 
the Southern States, where French pride is at its height, espe- 
cially near New Orleans and in that city, consider what it is to 
have the great German Catholic Church of the West, and the 
French Canadian and Irish Catholic Church of New England 
and the East at large, perfectly united in these propositions from 
the Lakes to the Gulf, and from Plymouth Rock to the Golden 
Gate. There is yet immense power in these thunderbolts. And 
if I were an infidel, if I had nothing at stake in this debate 
except American freedom of choosing where a child shall go to 
school, if I had only to defend the right of private judgment 
on the part of parents concerning the education of their chil- 
dren, I should trample on this monopoly as utterly contrary to 
American principles. [Prolonged applause. } 

6. It has been shown by experience that no one religious de- 
nomination, not even the most wealthy and numerous, can pay, 
without danger of financial collapse, the expenses of the educa- 
tion of all its children up to the standard of the public school 
system. 

What caused Archbishop Purcell to fail in Cincinnati? 
Largely the efforts to support parochial schools in which he was 
using Roman Catholic money. It cannot be shown that even 
the Methodists have financial power to educate their children 
up to the standard of the public school system, and do this thor- 
oughly year in and year out. Consider how we save money by 
massing all the children in the same schools. Consider how 
expensive it would be to subdivide this work, and have every 
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denomination build its own school-houses and pay its own teach- 
ers. The denominational system of educating children cannot 
be carried out for lack, I will not say, of financial ability, but of 
financial self-sacrifice on the part of the various denominations, 
great as this self-sacrifice has often been, and undoubtedly would 
be in any great exigency. The Roman Catholic Church seems 
to understand very well that it must have help from the state, 
for during the last fifty years, since Archbishop Hughes began 
his battle, it has been laboring to get appropriations from our 
various commonwealths. 

7. The superior class of minds among Catholics are making 
effort in Catholic countries, like France and Italy, to wrest the 
control of public education from the church. 

Yonder in Portland there has occurred lately an event which 
would have excited much comment in Italy or in France or in 
Austria. Property has been given to a certain ecclesiastic who 
has the sole power to control it, and who has such authority that 
only his will determines the succession of the property. As it 
is religious property it is not taxed, and an enormous accumula- 
tion of funds is thus being gathered at that point, and various 
other points throughout the country under exclusively ecclesias- 
tical control. You know how the government of New York 
city and of New York state has been fleeced for the last gen- 
eration by frauds of this kind. We are apathetic. We area 
Protestant country. We feel that we are strong. We think 
mischiefs that have become enormous on the other side of the 
sea cannot ever become perils here. New England is especially 
apathetic on this matter. She lives in serene peace. She 
dreams that she has a very nearly perfect civilization. Has she 
not been the brain of the country? Has she not been in some 
respects its religious heart? Is she not safe from the attack of 
foreign ecclesiasticism? I regard this apathy as poorly pro- 
vided with reasons for its own existence. The time has come 
for the whole republic to open its eyes, if not to the peril of the 
growth of Catholicism, at least to the grave peril of the growth 
of Jesuitical influences in the parochial schools. [Applause. ] 

8. The Roman Catholic schools are usually under the control 
of Jesuits, whose private and public influence has for centuries 
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been so mischievous that they have been expelled again and 
again from many of the foremost nations, both Catholic and 
Protestant. 

9. Roman Catholic parochial schools are intended to bring 
the whole Catholic population of the United States under the 
control of a few hundreds of ecclesiastics who are themselves 
virtually subjects of a foreign pontiff. 


The “ Catholic World” says: “ We, of course, deny the competency 
of the state to educate, to say what shall or shall not be taught in the 
public schools,” and ‘ Before God, no man has a right to be of any 
religion but the Catholic.” A paper entitled, “The Catholics of the 
Nineteenth Century,” says: ‘“ The supremacy asserted for the church 
in matters of education implies the additional and cognate functions 
of the censorship of ideas, and the right to examine and approve, or 
disapprove, all books, publications, writings, and utterances intended 
for public instruction, enlightenment, or entertainment, and the super- 
vision of places of amusement.” 


Now, if that is not frank speech, what is? I call such speech 
treasonable. [Loud and long continued applause. | 

When I was ten years younger, I used to think there was a 
good deal of thin vapor in the threats of Jesuitism concerning 
the public schools. I am beginning to learn that with the enor- 
mous power of the Roman Catholic polity massed behind time- 
serving politicians, these fulminations have real lightning in 
them ; not enough to ruin us, but enough to annoy us, enough 
to wound us very deeply. We cannot afford to be wounded 
severely. We need all our strength for the glorious work of 
building up American ideas in practical shape on this continent. 
I have no fear the country will be ruined by Romanism, but I 
fear it will be annoyed and weakened by Jesuitism, and that 
our great cities may for decades to come be kept in a barbaric 
state in their politics, and to a large extent in their educational 
systems, by Jesuitical influences. [Applause. ] 

10. These schools are intended to pave the way for a secta- 
rian division of the school funds of the States and of the nation. 

11. They are intended to prepare the way for the union of 
state and church in the United States, that is, for the suprem- 
acy of Roman Catholicism in civil and political, as well as in 
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religious affairs. A recent syllabus of a pope declares that it 
is a deadly error to deny that the Catholic religion should be 
the only religion of the state to the exclusion to all other modes 
of worship. 

12. The Roman Catholic demand for exclusive control of the 
education of the people has already greatly increased the cor- 
ruption of municipal politics in the United States, caused the 
illegal appropriation of millions of dollars to Catholic institu- 
tions, and led in several cases of public notoriety to the forma- 
tion of exclusively Roman Catholic military organizations to 
support the pretensions of a treasonable Jesuitical faction in the 
Catholic hierarchy. 

It was established on good evidence not many years ago in 
New York city that there were regiments there made up exclu- 
sively of Roman Catholics, purposely so. Francis Lieber had 
part in the discovery, and the Union League in New York 
deserves great credit for what it did at the time. And we hear 
charges, I do not know how much truth there is in them, that 
there are secret organizations now in existence all across the 
country that could easily be turned to the advantage of such 
military organizations in any great public exigency. Now, I 
am not an alarmist. I am not here to say I think there is any 
danger of military resistance on the part of Roman Catholics to 
Protestants. I do not believe there is. Nevertheless, I be- 
lieve that there are a few Jesuitical fathers so fanatical as 
to induce politicians and heedless young men in military organ- 
izations to combine under exclusively Roman Catholic auspices, 
and that this isdone fora purpose. I think it is done far more 
widely than the public generally supposes. I am by no means 
carried off my feet by newspaper clamor on this matter, for 
most of the newspapers do not dare to clamor, and the politi- 
cians are whist. [Laughter.] All the more reason is there, 
therefore, why the independent platform and the independent 
audience should speak out. 


METHODS OF PROTECTING AMERICAN SCHOOLS. 


Here, then, I pause for the present by asking, What are the 
remedies for Roman Catholic aggression on the American sys- 
tem of public schools? 
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1. We must adhere to the present constitution of Massachu- 
setts, and refuse to divide the school fund among sectarian edu- 
cational institutions. [Applause.] 

2. We must execute the civil law against priests who attack 
the social reputation or the business of Romanists who do not 
submit to the priestly demand for a monopoly of the teaching 
of Romish children. [Applause. ] 

Judge Bacon in this State gave a decision which brought 
heavy damages upon a Catholic priest who told his parishioners 
to boycott a certain livery-stable keeper in Holyoke yonder who 
refused to send his children to the parochial school. We must 
make Judge Bacon’s decision respected and respectable through 
the length and breadth of the land. [Applause.] 

38. We must teach in the common schools, in an unsectarian 
way, the broad, undisputed principles of morals and religion as 
to which good men agree, and thus stop the mouths of those 
who say that the American common school may be justly 
called godless. No child, nevertheless, need attend any reli- 
gious exercise to which his parents object. 

Perhaps in this I differ from some here, but I hold this opin- 
ion with great seriousness. In order to stop the mouths of 
those who say that the American schools are godless, and in 
view of the necessity of a certain amount of moral education in 
the schools, and in view of the value, tested by experience of 
our best methods, of reading the Bible in the schools, we must 
in an unsectarian way teach the broad undisputed principles of 
morals and religion in which all good men agree, and do this 
in the elementary schools unflinchingly. [Applause.] With 
a rule excusing children from any religious exercise to which 
their parents object, the private right of conscience need not 
come into conflict with public rights. It is a legal principle 
that where the right of society and the right of the individual 
come into conflict, the former is deemed paramount. We need 
not insist on making religious exercises compulsory against the 
will of parents; but it is preposterous to suppose that because 
a Jew objects to our Sabbath laws therefore we must repeal the 
Sabbath laws for the whole nation. Shall we allow the fly to 
rule the coach-wheel on which he happens to sit? [Laughter. ] 
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It is preposterous to make the individual conscience a tyrant 
over the public conscience. This is an old matter which has 
been discussed again and again, and the legal principle is that 
the right of the public overrides the individual. And yet that 
such exercises might not involve too much hardship, I would 
adopt this proviso excusing children on the wish of their par- 
ents, and there would not be a very general call for such ex- 
cuses. 

4. We must urge intelligent Catholic laymen to withdraw 
from the support of the educational positions of a foreign priest- 
hood. 

In the sixteenth century most of the Romanists in England 
were marshaled against the Armada. In the seventeenth, in 
spite of the Papal chair, they sat in the House of Lords under 
oath of allegiance. 

5. We must labor for the reformation of the Roman hier- 
archy itself, as to its educational pretensions, by causing their 
overwhelming defeat on the bulwark of the American system of 
free, unsectarian public schools. 

6. We are to experiment with great reluctance and caution 
in the line of European customs, recommended to us subtly now 
from many quarters, in the name of Belgium and Holland, 
such as to combine literary and moral and separate religious 
instruction in the same schools. 

This is the Poughkeepsie plan, and has been adopted to some 
extent in three or four American cities. But what is the differ- 
ence between our condition and that of Europe? We have no 
state church. The state with us does not pay teachers to in- 
struct the people in Protestantism or Roman Catholicism. But 
the state has an interest in having morals taught, and the gen- 
eral principles of common unsectarian Christianity, which W eb- 
ster called a part of the common law of the land. If you open 
your school-rooms to Roman Catholic priests to give sectarian 
instruction at certain hours of the day, pretty soon they will 
want more and more and more. It is a dangerous thing for 
you to do this in your great cities, under the control, as they 
now are, of the Roman Catholic power. 

A letter has been sent to me from a friend of education who 
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says that the school committees are now so full of men who 
favor Roman Catholic notions that a great many Protestant 
children are likely to be taken out of our common schools, the 
public schools themselves are under such powerful indirect in- 
fluences from the priesthood. You know that private schools 
are starting up among Protestants everywhere; they are far 
more numerous than in previous decades. Those who can send 
their children to private schools in their most tender years are 
very largely doing so. When the rich have taken their children 
out of our common schools, what will be the condition of the 
children of the poor in those schools? In your large cities 
they will be under the control of Roman Catholic committees 
seven times out of ten. Many of the shrewdest Roman Catho- 
lics do not favor parochial schools, for they say, ‘* We can have 
something better. Wait a little and in fifty of the largest cities 
of the land we can have the public schools. We can have by 
political trading a large amount of money from the public 
purse. The children of the wealthy Protestants will be with- 
drawn to private schools which their parents are abundantly 
able to maintain, and we shall have almost unchecked control in 
a little while of the public schools of the chief cities.” And 
they have that control to-day very largely. The “New York 
Observer” said lately that in New York city and its vicinity 
there are 10,000 children educated in Catholic sectarian princi- 
ples, on the basis of the public funds, contrary to law. 

7. We are to insist on a system of state inspection of paro- 
chial and all other private schools, so as to keep their standards 
up to the level of those of the public schools. [ Applause. ] 

8. As the Jesuits were expelled by Switzerland in 1847, by 
Spain in 1868, by the German Empire in 1872, and by France 
in 1880, so it may ultimately become a political necessity to ex- 
pel the Jesuits from the American Republic. [Prolonged ap- 
plause. ] 
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LECTURE VII. 
SUPERNATURAL LAW IN THE NATURAL WORLD. 


MIRACLES IN NATURE AND REVELATION. 


Every great new dispensation begins with miracles. 

Every great new dispensation is predicted by its predecessor. 

The succession of new dispensations, therefore, each fulfilling 
the prediction of its predecessor, indicates a Divine Plan which 
presides over and inspires from the first the whole course of 
history. 

My contention is that these three propositions are true, both 
of the development of nature and of that of the Christian Serip- 
tures. If this position can be established, these commanding 
laws will throw a flood of light on both the fact and the method 
of Inspiration. They will also be a sufficient answer to those 
incautious critics who object to any theory of Inspiration that 
necessitates a distinct and vital belief in the Supernatural. 

Prof. Huxley has said lately that men of science are superior 
to theologians in the high virtue of intellectual veracity. But 
men of science rarely notice that facts almost everywhere ad- 
mitted in the world of physical research show that each great 
new dispensation in geological history has begun with miracles. 
For instance, the lifting of matter from the plane of its inert- 
ness to the level of life, the introduction of living things, no 
merely physical science can explain. Charles Darwin said the 
first living germs must have come directly from the hands of 
the Creator. He was no materialist. But whoever firmly 
grasps the three laws of science I have just named will not 
be surprised at the supernatural in inspiration and Christian- 
ity. Read the last paragraphs of his book on “ The Origin 
of Species,” and you will find that Charles Darwin believed 


that the supernatural has occurred at least once in the history 
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of the universe, namely, when the lifeless was lifted to the level 
of living matter. Spontaneous generation is a doctrine which 
nowhere stands in good repute among men of good repute. 
According to Asa Gray, who is generally admitted to have 
held a more balanced doctrine concerning evolution than Dar- 
win himself taught, the lines of evolution have been beneficently 
led by some power outside of nature. The developments of the 
physical universe, and especially of living creatures, have been 
guided along beneficent lines. Supernatural activity is implied 
in such a guidance. Mr. Wallace, one of the founders of the 
doctrine of evolution, insists upon it, that although we might 
explain a man’s body by the doctrine of evolution alung lines 
of animal formations, we cannot thus explain his soul. But 
man’s soul is actually in existence and must have had an ade- 
quate cause. 

1. It is a scientific law that at the appearance of every new 
level of life on this globe there has been a touch of the super- 
natural lifting previous levels to greater altitudes. 

Merely physical science does not explain the origination of 
these new levels, occurring one after the other, from matter all 
the way up toman. When matter was lifted to life a miracle 
occurred, as I hold. When life was lifted to the form of the 
vegetable, a miracle occurred, as I hold. When the vegetable 
was lifted to the animal a miracle occurred, as I hold. When 
the animal was lifted to man a miracle occurred, as I hold. 

New dispensations open with miracles. For one, I regard 
that as a natural law, declared by the researches of science, es- 
tablished by all we know of the past history of the globe. And 
yet it is a law apparently out of the sight of Professor Huxley. 

The application of that law to the religious history of the 
race would make us expect miracles at the opening of the new 
dispensation in which Christianity appears. It would make us 
expect miracles, not only in connection with the creation of the 
first Adam, but in connection with him who is the second 
Adam. Christ was the culmination of the creation, so far forth 
as he was only a man, but the cause of creation so far forth as 
he was God. Christ was man ; the only perfect man known to 
history. He was all a man should be; He was man at his 
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climax. He makes a new era, and in the introduction of that 
new era we should expect, according to this universal law, a 
touch of the supernatural guiding man’s development along 
beneficent lines. 

Of course I am very far from affirming that Christ is a nat- 
ural development. I am very far from admitting for an instant 
that He is to be accounted for by anything that preceded Him. 
But what I do say is that his character, so far forth as he was 
man, is a part of human history and that it demonstrably be- 
gins a new era. His character is in itself a miracle, and ac- 
cording to the law that new dispensations open with miracles, 
this was something to have been expected. 

Lift matter to life. You need a miracle to explain the 
process, a touch of God upon the chain of cause and effect from 
outside the chain. Lift vegetable to animal life. You need a 
miracle. Lift the animal to the natural man. You need a 
miracle. Lift the natural man to the regenerate man. You 
need a miracle to explain the change of level. And lift the re- 
generate man to that perfect manhood which appeared once in 
history in the person of our Lord, and you need another touch 
of the divine to explain this reality; or rather you need God 
incarnate. The culmination of the creation, as Dorner said, is 
the incarnation. 


THE NATURALNESS OF THE SUPERNATURAL. 


It will be noticed that I am not preaching. I am giving here 
my own most secret convictions ; and I, for one, am not annoyed 
by sneers at the supernatural. There is too much of the super- 
natural evident behind the natural on every side of us. There 
is too much of it tangible in history from the beginning of the 
recorded story of the race up to the present hour. The charac- 
ter of Christ is absolutely unique in every respect in history. 
The sinlessness of that character is supernatural and miraculous 
in the fullest meaning of each word. And in connection with 
that supreme miracle, about which there can be no doubt, it is 
natural to expect other miracles. It would be very unnatural 
not to expect them. If history were to say of our Lord, as it 
says of John the Baptist, that he wrought no miracles, we 
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should be amazed. He was Himself a miracle, and miracles 
flowed from Him naturally at the beginning of a new dispen- 
sation. 

What more wonderful miracle is related in the New Testa- 
ment than the origination of life in the world of dead matter ? 
What miracle is more wonderful than the creation of man? 
But life is here. Soul is here. It is actually true that man is 
here. And as Carlyle always used to say in reply to the anti- 
supernaturalist, man is yet man. Here are these mighty reli- 
gious faculties in the human soul. Here is conscience with its 
unfathomable depths, here is our sense of dependence upon a 
power above us, our feeling of obligation to that power. Here 
they will remain while man continues to be man. We may be 
animals, but assuredly we are religious animals. And once 
there has appeared a Conscience that was obeyed. Once there 
has been seen in history a character harmonious with itself, all 
the faculties keeping peace with their neighbors, and this sense 
of obligation responded to with utmost loyalty. In that charac- 
ter there was no sense of sin. Such a doctrine of the new birth 
as He who had this character taught, had never been heard on 
earth from any other lips than His. Such a doctrine of the ne- 
cessity of pardon had never been heard. But He himself felt 
no need of pardon, no need of a new birth. Such a doctrine of 
prayer as He taught, including special prayer for forgiveness, 
had never been heard from other lips than His, but He never 
prayed for forgiveness. Here is this character of which we 
must say, as Horace Bushnell used to say, that its sinlessness 
forbids its possible classification with men. Here it is—a 
historic reality. The position of infidelity in regard to it ap- 
pears to me to be much like that of the bat that Wordsworth 
describes, the bat that shuts its eyes at noonday and cries out, 
* Where is the sun?” 


CHRIST’S CHARACTER A PREDICTED MIRACLE. 


The character of Christ was in itself a miracle. It was the 
beginning of a great new dispensation. But it was also a pre- 
dicted miracle. It was, therefore, a part of a Divine Plan pre- 
siding over and inspiring the whole course of history. 
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2. Every new dispensation is predicted by its predecessor. 
There were earlier developments in the animal world in geolog- 
ical history that predicted the latter. There were premonitions 
of man’s appearance on this planet. Rudimentary organs pre- 
dicted a higher creature afar off. Take geological history as a 
whole, move through the vast sweep of it, and you will find not 
only every new dispensation opening with the supernatural, a 
divine touch guiding merely natural causes along beneficent 
lines, but you will find every dispensation uttering predictions as 
to its successor. It is a commonplace of science that there are 
organs appearing in germ in every great geological era that 
predict the condition in which those organs will be found in the 
next era. The wing, the ear, the eye, the brain did not appear 
at once in their perfect state. Little by little you see the de- 
velopment of each. Every earliest form was a prophecy of 
what was to come. This has been true throughout all geolog- 
ical history and in all ranges of the animal creation. What if 
every undeveloped wing in man’s soul is a prophecy, and is to 
have free course somewhere? What if this longing of our soul 
for peace with itself, this deep instinct which leads us to seek, 
through self-surrender to God, harmony with Him, and with 
the laws of our own being, were premonitions from the first of 
something to come and indicate to us possibilities opened to us 
now through a new dispensation? These germs were growing 
in the old dispensation. I believe these germs have life in them 
all over the globe. They gave rise to the desire of all nations 
Which pointed to Christ the perfect man, and for all souls a 
ransom. These things are in us, mighty instincts calling for 
deliverance from the love of sin and from the guilt of it; and if 
history is good for anything, if the law that every organic, in- 
eradicable, constitutional presentiment points to reality and is to 
be trusted, there will be provided somewhere and somehow a sat- 
isfaction for man’s longing for deliverance from the love of sin 
and the guilt of it. A Messianic longing and hope are innate 
in man. They are, as we have heretofore shown, a part of the 
earliest of the Holy Scriptures. But, under heaven and among 
men, no satisfaction has been found for these Jongings, and no 
fulfillment of this historic hope, except in the religion of Christ 
our Lord, which opened with miracles a new dispensation. 
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3. A new dispensation has incontrovertibly arisen in the reli- 
gious history of the world, and it perfectly matches the wants 
of man and also the premonitions of the older dispensations. 
Eighteen centuries of history have been fulfilling the predic- 
tions of the Old Testament and of the New. In the history of 
Redemption a plan of inconceivable vastness, of which the out- 
lines are all found in the earliest books of Revelation, continues 
to unfold itself along courses plainly laid down from the first. 
If the goodly company of the martyrs were with us; if we 
could bring down from the apostolic age, and from that of the 
prophets of the old dispensation the saints and the heroes who 
labored for something better than they know; if we could show 
them what has been accomplished in the growth of the kingdom 
of God upon earth since our Lord appeared upon the planet ; if 
we could bring the testimony of the centuries to those who died 
without the sight of anything beyond the opening of the era of 
the Christian dispensation and then compare our faith with 
theirs, how should we be obliged to hide our conceited heads 
in shame because of our lack of reverence for evidence. 
Through the constantly unrolling fulfillment which each great 
new dispensation gives to the prophecies of its predecessor, 
modern times have vastly more evidence than the ancient 
times had that God is in history, that God was in Christ, that 
God is in conscience, and that God is in the Scriptures of the 
old and the new dispensation. [Applause.] 











JESUITISM AND OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


AN ADDRESS BY PROF. L. T. TOWNSEND, OF BOSTON UNIVERSITY, 
AT FANEUIL HALL, BOSTON, JULY 12. 


Mr. CHAIRMAN AND FELLOW Citizens: The hour we have reached in 

the history of Boston is, in the judgment of not a few of our people, one 
of intensest interest ; one demanding that something decisive shall not only 
4 be resolved and said, but done. The doing, however, must not be hasty or 
4 ill-advised, for there is no time now to waste in retreats, and what energy 
can be commanded must not be frittered away on anything like side issues. 
The friends of free institutions, of whatever sect, must be in the impending 
conflict as cool and deliberate as the hunter’s aim, as firm as granite foun- 
dations, and as determined and resolute as vengeance, or as our foes. 
. At the outset it is well to place before ourselves and the people of this 
city, in as clear light as possible, the real issue that is the occasion of this 
meeting. A fewsimple propositions may aid in doing this. If, for instance, 
the question now raised is one relating merely to the literary merits of a 
school-book, and if that question is all we are here to consider, this meeting 
is unquestionably ill-advised ; for there can be no doubt in any mind that 
the school committee of this city, without our help, is intellectually com- 
petent to decide upon the literary fitness of the text-books used. 

Or if the question raised were one relating merely to the qualifications 
of a teacher, we were never more out of place than we are at this moment. 
It would be better were we to vacate quickly the hall and request the re- 
porters to say nothing of this gathering. 

Or if the people of this city of a sudden have become profoundly moved 
by questions as to school-teachers and books, then Boston people altogether 
have lost their heads at a season of the year when one should be cool and 
self-possessed. 

Now let it, therefore, be fully understood that we are not here to discuss 
the accuracy or inaccuracy of Swinton’s History, though there is no reason- 
able question as to its accuracy ; nor are we here to discuss the competency 
or incompetency of Mr. Travis, though we believe there is no reasonable 
question as to his full competency for the position he has filled, and certainly 
his courage, faithfulness, and independence entitle him to the admiration of 
every citizen of Boston, even to that of his enemies. It is refreshing to 
know that we have some such men among us. But I repeat we are not 
here to discuss the merits or the demerits, the retention or the removal, of 
either the text-book or the teacher by themselves considered. If Swinton’s 
History is not among the best of the books of its class, judged by any 
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reputable standard, there should be no words about it ; it should have been 
rejected long ago. 

And if Mr. Travis is not among the best of our teachers, judged by com- 
petent persons, there should be no words about it; he should have been 
dismissed without delay. On the simple grounds of demerit, if these 
grounds really existed, both the book and the teacher, at any time in the ten 
or twenty years past, could have been displaced without causing so much 
as a ripple in the public feeling of the people of Boston. 

It is rather what lies back of the action of our school committee that is 
making this trouble, and arousing, almost to arms, the whole city. It is 
when the discovery is made that what has led to the action of our school 
committee is a part of a deliberate and determined scheme devised by pop- 
ery and in the interests of popery,to meddle with and control our school 
affairs, that the people of Boston may well be stirred as they have not been 
since the days of slavery and the rebellion. And this hall, sacred in its 
consecration to the welfare of humanity and of free institutions, may well 
open its doors and welcome the people to these deliberations. 

Indeed, what discovery could be more startling than that the hand of the 
so-called ‘‘ black pope” (the term applied to the commanding general of all 
Jesuits on the earth), with its blighting and accursed touch, is now pressed 
upon the Puritan city of Boston? Or what discovery could be of greater 
concern to our people than this, that a war long since threatened is now 
begun — the war which the Jesuit has sworn by his most solemn oath that 
he will wage until popular education and religious liberty in this country 
shall be forever at an end ? 

The logic of this subject is very simple. The Jesuitical theory of educa- 
tion is that it shall be under the exclusive and the absolute control of the 
Roman Catholic Church, and shall be tolerated only so far as it will make 
the youth of the land more complete devotees to the Pope of Rome. The 
trouble is that the public school as now constituted does not do this. Its 
tendency is to make of our youth more loyal citizens, and hence less devout 
papists. Therefore the public school is under Jesuitical curse, and it must 
remain there. 

The Jesuit will continue to stab the public school whenever opportunity 
presents itself ; and if in doing this he believes he is doing God’s service, 
he is all the more to be dreaded. But the Protestant within a few days 
past has concluded to endure these stabs no longer. The stabs are as if in- 
flicted upon his own person. Hence a conflict is inevitable, and the conflict, 
from the nature of the case, must be continued until the Jesuits are ig- 
nored even by the Roman Catholic citizens of this country, or until these 
disloyal ecclesiastics are forever banished from our shores. And why should 
not persons be banished from among us who, when they enter the Jes- 
uitical order, take upon themselves this oath : — 


I do renounce and disown any allegiance as due to any heretical king, prince, 
or state named Protestant, or obedience to any of their inferior magistrates or 
officers. 
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If such sworn enemies of our government and laws should not be ex- 
cluded from the rights of citizenship, we know not who should be excluded. 
Here is treason as rank as any ever spoken in the Southern Confederacy. 
We wish no more of it. And if there is more of it (we give ample warning), 
there will be trouble. Our people have been slowto move. They have 
been over-confident ; they have been indifferent; they have said there is no 
danger; they have built another railroad; they have bought the next bill of 
goods; they have deluged themselves in rose water. Or, changing the 
figure, our American people are so constituted that “they can see no danger 
until the fire reaches the bones.’’ Yes, our people move slowly. So do the 
gods. But when they move, their movement will be found like that of the 
gods, grinding to powder unless our enemies retreat or surrender. The laws 
of this country against treason are to be enforced. 

It is true, however, that these Jesuitical attacks upon our schools have 
been so insidious and plausible that it is scarcely a wonder that the very 
elect have been at times deceived ; nor is it a wonder that the Protestants 
upon the school committee were deceived, and they must have been de- 
ceived; they could not have realized what they were doing, although after 
to-night there can be no excuse for any Protestant member of the school 
committee of this city if he shall yield to any Jesuitical interferences like 
those now brought to our attention. 

We should not, however, pass in silence the fact that there were two 
members of that committee, and only two, who resolutely refused to yield 
to the Roman Catholic demands made upon them ; and those two members 
were women, and the only women on the school board. Mrs. Fifield and 
Miss Hastings, doubtless, did not fully estimate at the time the vote was 
taken what a really grand thing they were doing. Their independence and 
sagacity are now honored;‘they are in the future to receive still greater 
honors. Those two women have proved beyond all question the fitness of 
at least some women for the faithful discharge of any public duties that 
may be intrusted to their hands. A few more such acts will go far to se- 
eure for the women of the land rights that, some men think, have been too 
long denied them. Pardon this seeming digression; its importance is its 
justification. 

Returning to the important matter before us, we at this point may intro- 
duce a few (unmutilated) historical facts that will be of interest and profit. 
Not very long ago the Jesuitical complaint was made that the public school, 
because in it the Bible was read and prayer offered, was teaching sectarian 
religion. A sentiment was worked up, and the Bible and prayer were 
abolished from a large proportion of our schools, though the state law still 
provides for Bible reading. This was the first step and the first concession. 

Then the Jesuitical craft took breath, waiting a little that its subsequent 
inconsistency might not be too glaring. 

The next complaint heard was that our public schools are godless affairs, 
in which neither religion nor morals are taught (there being no Bible or 
prayers in them), and, therefore, the souls of Catholic children should no 
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longer be imperiled by being sent to them; and not a few of our citizens 
were caught with the guile of this seeming piety. A radical Unitarian 
clergyman of this city —I do not see him here this evening — was short- 
sighted enough to use these words: — 


It is not a battle between religion and irreligion; it is a contest between rival 
religions. Every one looks at it from a religious standpoint. To each man the 
religion in which he intensely believes is a matter of supreme importance. State 
oppression or state interference in this highest, supreme, most sacred of all mat- 
ters is tyranny, odious and unbearable. What right has the State to teach my 
child a doctrine that I believe will issue in irremediable, eternal ruin to that 
child? If I were a sincere, earnest, intense believer in the Catholic Church, I 
would fight this thing to the death. 

(As though any intelligent Catholic priest believes that the reading of the 
Bible and a few words of prayer might issue in the eternal ruin of a child!) 

Enemies of the public school have taken courage from this kind of sup- 
port ; that courage has been nursed, and now the next move is made, and 
open war is proclaimed upon all Protestant educational work. This proc- 
lamation is made, not because the school is non-religious, but because it is 
not Roman Catholic. ; 

It is because the public school tends to make the coming citizen intel- 
ligent, and because it teaches truths rather than falsehoods, that has oc- 
casioned the relentless hatred, the bitter curses, and the persistent warfare 
of the crafty Jesuits, who in these matters seem to serve God ‘‘as if the 
devil were in them.” 

May we be allowed briefly to present evidence of what we are saying ? 
The forty-seventh article of the papal encyclical reads thus: “ Public 
schools should be under the control of the Romish Church and should not 
be subject to the civil power, nor should they be made to conform to the 
spirit of the age.” 

Says the “ Catholic World” : — 


We, of course, deny the competency of the state to educate, to say what shall 
or what shall not be taught in the public schools, as we deny its competency to say 
what shall or shall not be the religious belief and discipline of its citizens. We, 
of course, utterly repudiate the popular doctrine that so-called secular education 
is the function of the state. 


Says the “ Freeman’s Journal,” another Catholic publication : — 
Let the public school go where it came from — the devil. 
A priest of note, Dr. Walker, says : — 


I would as soon administer the sacraments to a dog as to Catholics who send 
their children to public schools. 


“The time is not far away,” says Capel, a Catholic of eminence, in Chi- 
eago, “when the Roman Catholics of the republic of the United States at 
the order of the Pope will refuse to pay this school tax, and will send bul- 
lets to the breasts of the government agents rather than pay it.” 
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Among the many open attacks made upon the public school, one of the 
frankest is that of the Jesuit, Fr. F. T. McCarthy, in a lecture upon “ Edu- 
cation,” given December 22, 1887, in Boston at the Church of our Lady of 
Perpetual Help. His utterances are the more significant, because he em- 
phatically says he is not giving an individual opinion, but is the mouthpiece 
of the Catholic Church. He should have added, however, that he was 
speaking of the Roman Catholic Church as at present dominated by this 
crafty and treasonable order to which he himself belongs. For we know of 
Roman Catholics in this city who do not agree with what Dr. McCarthy 
says, though they may not have the courage publicly to declare what they 
think ; such declaration would require the greatness and the courage of a 
Luther ora Dr. McGlynn. 

In his address Dr. McCarthy says : — 


When the state steps in and assumes the role of the school-teacher, then there is 
the invasion of the individual rights, the invasion of the domestic rights, the in- 
vasion of the rights of the church, and the invasion of Divine rights. There is no 
circumstance under which the state is allowed to teach. It [the public school] is 
subversive of the rights of the individual, subversive of the rights of the family, 
subversive of the rights of religion, subversive of the Divine rights of God himself. 
You cannot have a sufficiently vivid realization of the necessity of Catholic teach- 
ing, the teaching of Catholic children by Catholic teachers, from Catholic books, 
in Catholic schools. The state has no right to teach, no right to educate. It 
[the public school system of America] is a national fraud. 


There you have it, pure and simple, and from headquarters. Gentlemen, 
do you understand? Your school system is a “national fraud!” It 
should be sent to where it came from — “ the devil.’’ That is Jesuitism ; 
and, we repeat, Jesuitism to-day rules the Roman Catholic Church of the 
United States of America, and it is because the men who hold these views 
think that they now have strength enough to carry out their treasonable 
schemes, and because they think the school committee of Boston as at pres- 
ent constituted has not disposition or manhood sufficient to refuse to do their 
bidding, and because they think, judging from the past, that, with one or 
two exceptions, the secular press of this city openly and directly will not 
make war upon them whatever they do, and because they think that the 
Protestant citizens of Boston are etherized, or are paralyzed, or are asleep, 
or are dead, that they have demanded the rejection of a text-book because 
it tells the truth, and have demanded the removal of a teacher because man- 
fully and courageously he his followed the text-book which had been 
placed in his hands. These demands, humiliated city of Boston, so far as 
your committee is empowered to act, have been obeyed. 

One of the worst features of these compromising acts of the school commit- 
tee is that every teacher in your public schools is to-day intimidated, and 
cannot tell the truth to his scholars or show his manhood, except at the 
peril of losing his position. Merciful heavens ! has it come to this, that the 
“man of black” is permitted to padlock the lips of the teachers in the city 
of Boston ? 
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And further, it is because of the intrigues and interference of these 
domineering, ambitious, unscrupulous, and unsanctified hordes of foreign 
and American Jesuits that this meeting has been called. And who will say 
that the time is not ripe for the calling of it ? 

That these men, some of whom have come so lately from the ignorance 
and degradation of Europe that they are not yet clean from its ditch water, 
the ink upon whose naturalization papers is not yet dry, should have the un- 
blushing impudence to denounce our school system as a “ national fraud,” 
and should boldly say that the American people have enacted school laws 
which they have no right to enact ; that these men should do these things, 
and swear that they will disregard and annul these laws, is enough to make 
the blood of every true American boil / 

Citizens of Boston, these are the facts that led us a moment ago to say 
that it is not enough to pass a few resolutions. It is not enough to say, 
“ Hold,” or “ Hands off.’’ Doing only this would give the Jesuits the vic- 
tory. We must rather demand a retreat, and force these enemies of our 
liberties to make that retreat or die on the field. 

In this city and in every city and town of the land, working committees 
composed of the most influential of our citizens must be organized without 
delay. A citizen’s militia must at every turn confront “the black mili- 
tia.”” In the hands of five hundred of these high school boys petitions 
should be placed for rapid circulation. Every Protestant and every loyal 
Catholic of this city should have the opportunity of demanding that the 
Swinton text-book be replaced, and that teacher Travis be retained in the 
position he has held for years, until better reasons for their removal are 
given than have yet been offered. Let the school committee rooms be 
flooded with communications and letters. And if the present school commit 
tee refuses to act in these matters, then men at the earliest opportunity 
should be chosen who will not prove traitors to the most important trusts 
that can be committed to the hands of an American citizen. 

And during this emergency which is upon us, why cannot the two great 
political parties in this country unite, or rather why cannot loyal citizens in 
all the different parties unite, in unfurling this political banner : ‘‘ There 
shall be no further compromises with these enemies of the republic?” 
Why should not all loyal citizens of our Commonwealth resolve that Jesuits, 
and those who are dominated by them, shall never again hold a civil office 
among us ; and that if they continue their vicious work they shall be ban- 
ished from American soil, as at one time or another they have been banished 
from almost every country of Europe (except, of course, Ireland), aud from 
Mexico, and several of the South American republics? You cannot live 
with these sleepless, untiring, and treacherous Jesuits. You must quit the 
country, or they must. Their existence in any country under heaven, as 
Gambetta has said, “ means civil war.” 

Why talk longer of tariffs, or fishery treaties, or civil service reforms, of 
Democratic or Republican measures and victories, until a more important 
question is settled, and until it is known whether the American people or the 
Pope at Rome is to rule the United States of America ? 
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Yate LEcTURES ON PREACHING AND OTHER WritinGs. By NATHANIEL 
J. Burton, D. D., Pastor of the Park Church, Hartford, Conn. Edited 
by Richard E. Burton. New York: Charles L. Webster & Co. Lon- 
don: Chatto & Windus. 1888. Octavo, pp. 640. 


Dr. Burton was a man of genius, not only in power of expression, but in 
social, ethical, and religious insight. His Yale Lectures are a rich and rare 
book, to be read over and over, both for its matter and its manner. Rarely 
in the American or any other pulpit has so much culture been united with 
so much native, rugged common sense ; or so much audacity in thought and 
speech with so much balance of judgment and good taste; or so much 
breadth, alertness, and freedom of discussion with so much Scriptural 
soundness of faith and authentic illumination of the Divine Spirit. There 
are a subtle wit and humor also in Dr, Burton’s writings on almost every 
page, and the shrewdest kind of benevolent worldly wisdom applied to the 
loftiest uses. It is exceedingly uncommon to find in religious literature so 
much spiritual and intellectual fire as this book contains and yet no wildfire. 

Among the first traits of Dr. Burton’s lectures that will strike a reader 
not acquainted with his manner are the raciness, originality, and occasional 
rhetorical audacity of his style. In the lecture on veracity in ministers 
occurs an autobiographical passage affording some glimpse into the secrets 
of Dr. Burton’s rhetoric : — 


Absolute rhetorical veracity exhilarates like a play of electric currents through 
one’s bulk and being. Often, when after labor or by a stroke of spontaneity I 
have wedded word to fact, in a match of one to the other as complete, self-evident, 
and triumphant as though one had been eternally predestinated for the other, every 
faculty in me has shouted for the moment ; — it is so satisfactory to have exactly 
the right thing done, and to have the rightness stand out incontestible. I think 
that the way in which the human mind coins words for its thoughts and percep- 
tions, in a steady, copious run of coinage, without the least premeditation or con- 
scious anxiety (more often than any way, and always if inspired and vital) is one 
of the most marvelous of things; and indeed no mean image, but a finite dupli- 
cate rather of the creative fertility of Almighty God. As his great energies teem 
and teem and never tire, so do we his creatures teem; word after word, pat and 
full, exact and well-rounded, the words fitting the thoughts to the last touch of 
fitness and the thoughts filling the words to the last touch of fullness. 


In the lecture on “ Routine: its Perils and Values” occurs another sug- 
gestive autobiographical passage : — 


When I have gathered together a miscellaneous heap of memoranda for a ser- 
mon, the next step I need to take is to organize that miscellany under some terms 
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of order. It will not do to tumble it out on my congregation in its present confu- 
sion and lack of unity, any more than it will do for a painter to empty the unas- 
sorted contents of his mind on to his canvas. Well, there are several possible 
principles of order whereby I may reduce that heap of valuable stuff to shape and 
make it comprehensible; some of which principles are superficial and scarcely 
more dignified than a trick, while others are philosophical, deep, and true. Among 
these perplexing possibles I must choose. I dare not undertake to say exactly 
how many of the faculties of my head are involved in this business that I am now 
describing. A good many; I am sure of that. By my perceptives I look at my 
written memoranda. By my memory | recall just what those very abridged and 
imperfect memoranda stand for. By something or other in me I decide the com- 
parative value of those recorded items and the precise place or rank to which they 
therefore shall be assigned in my discourse. Undoubtedly that something or other 
in me is my religious nature, for one thing. For instance, an item that on inspec- 
tion seems a little irreverent, my reverence rejects. An item not wholly harmo- 
nious with the revealed truth of God, my reverence and my sanctified affection 
and my truthfulness reject. Perhaps some one of these memoranda is full of fine 
analysis or full of ideality, and I shall take hold and deal with it in the use of 
certain corresponding powers of my nature. It begins to look as though all there 
is of me were embarked in this enterprise. I am not marching into it by any 
single faculty or any six faculties, but I am using my entire team. It is a very 
complex case of codperation. But I do it easily enough. As likely as not I will 
have that chaos subdued in a few minutes. I do not go around among my numer- 
ous faculties and exhort each one to do his very best now and keep the touch of 
the elbow with his brother faculties and not get into the see-saw of an ugly mule 
team. When I began to make sermons, I did a good deal of this exhorting and 
consumed much time on it. My team had never been hitched up before — not 
much at any rate — certainly they had not been hitched to anything so big as a 
sermon. So I had to exhort them and coax and flog. But I accepted myself as 
I was born and proceeded to practice codrdination. I exhorted the faculties. And 
I whipped them. I did it every week. Some weeks I thought I had gained on it. 
Then again, I thought I had not. However, on the whole I did gain. And now 
when I get my chaos assembled — my unformulated materials of discourse — all 
I have to do is just what a famous public singer told a friend of mine she does 
when she is on the stage and wants her throat to trill. She practiced daily four 
years, she said, and had not even then succeeded in reaching the trill she was after. 
The physical organs, the organs of articulation and her mind, in the several facul- 
ties involved, were not yet quite coefficient and simultaneous in their action. 
They could not catch the knack of hitching up together and trilling. But at last, 
suddenly, the lady could not tell how, the long-sought hitching-up was made and 
off went the trill like a bird. And ever since that moment she has had no diffi- 
culty. The inharmonious powers once harnessed up, never unharnessed. And 
now whenever she wants to perform that feat, she simply gives the word to the 
faculties concerned and they take care of it all. She feels and knows that they 
do it and not she. The performance is taken right out of her hands. What was 
volitional for a long time and accompanied with a great deal of pushing, is now 
involuntary ; as involuntary as the tick, tick, of a wound-up clock. So the minis- 
ter with the stuff of a sermon on hand, which he is going to organize. For years 
it went hard with him to do that — rather hard — but now the hard is easy. He 
can start his trill with the snap of his finger. While he is simply looking at that 
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mass of material, its atoms begin to move. And they do not move promiscuously 
either. Evidently they have been seized with a common idea. It is like the drum- 
call in an encampment of soldiers. The soldiers pour out innumerable and fly 
everywhither, but behold, they fly into companies and regiments. Those inco- 
herent, insensate atoms (the minister’s sermon stuff) do the same thing. They are 
not insensate. They have caught the hint of their master. It is a case of trill. 
They organize themselves. The minister does not do it. At most he simply 
watches the thing go on and enjoys it. It is just like music, the way those atoms 
and crude masses make haste to get themselves into orderliness and there stand 
in beautiful array. 

Or, take the minister as publicly extemporizing, whether in prayer or discourse. 
Once he always rose to utter himself with trepidation. He was not sure of his 
words and he was not sure of his ideas. But now he could go on forever. Some- 
times he does. As likely as not he is eloquent. He does not try to be. He passed 
clear beyond trying years ago and now it is a case of trilling. Or it is like 
those amazing, musically-organized Italians who improvise. ‘Those men versify 
and rhyme and sing and touch the whole thing off harmoniously on their guitars, 
with the facility of rippling brooks, because they have for a long time turned 
their whole peculiar nature — body, soul, and spirit — into a routine of improvisa- 
tion. 

Of the same sort precisely is that unconscious personal poise, and unconscious 
ease of conversation, repartee, fence, and sparkle which many a woman of the 
world displays. Such a man as Daniel Webster or John Foster and a thousand 
more exceedingly able men look upon her as an almost supernatural being; she 
is so frightfully superior to them in all this beautiful airiness; whereas the truth 
is her life has been spent in that thing until she ripples, glitters, tosses you on 
the sharp end of her bodkin, and makes you feel like a fool, automatically. She 
can sparkle as easily as you can prose on the weather. 


Dr. Burton’s habit was to write his sermons in full, and the facility with 
which he did this was as remarkable as the felicity : — 


Extemporaneous preachers are quite exposed to thinness. The only way to 
make substantial sermons is to work. Of course you have genius, but you must 
work. You are to be a settled minister, I suppose ; — how settled, time will tell ; 
— but I can give my word for it now, that if you stay any, anywhere, you must 
work. And you must work by right methods. Only right methods are fruitful 
methods. Operate your intellect according to the laws of intellect and it will 
teem forever. For example, work excursively, and you run thin at last. Work 
incursively ; that is being interpreted, penetratively, analytically, in the long-bore 
fashion, and you will find the artesian reservoirs of the creation, and all congre- 
gations will rejoice in you. And I want to add, the penetrative habit is as possi- 
ble for small brains as for large ones. I do not mean that small brains ean do all 
that large ones can; but they can do all that they can; while if they do not get 
into the artesian secret they will never do half in their power. 


There are twenty Yale Lectures on Preaching in this substantial octavo, 
eight occasional addresses, nine sermons, with certain extracts from letters 
of travel. The Yale Lectures were substantially prepared by their author 
for publication. The other writings were not edited by him, but contain 


so many gems that the thoughtful public will wish for a full publication of 
his sermons in subsequent volumes. 
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The best food in the world for assimilative purposes is the Bible. It is food 
to make men thick-set, strong, healthy, sizable, and handsome. It is the only 
book that a man can exclusively live on and yet be broad, deep, high, manifold, 
and very great. (Page 325.) 

One of the tokens whereby you can tell a great man from a little man and 
scrappy is that the latter takes truth in scraps or single phrases, and when he 
speaks gets right down on his scrap and cackles with all his might while the great 
man handles truth integrally. (Page 342.) 

Jesus came from out of the sky in the main, and could not have been born in 
Palestine only. (Page 77.) 

A doctrine that cannot be used is a false one. The salvation of theology is 
trying to preach it. (Page 220.) 

The feasibility of a life-long chirkness and upbuilding of the soul is settled by 
the many plain instances of the same. (Page 356.) 

It is a pretty cheap minister that never had a sermon given him. And if he 
can have one he can have a thousand and every one. The God that gave the one 
can give the rest. The man that got the one can get the rest. (Page 360.) 


Pourticat Essays. By James Russell Lowell. Boston and New York: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., The Riverside Press, Cambridge. 1888. 12mo. 
Pp. 326. 

This book will be read in England as eagerly as in America. Most of the 
essays republished in it were written during the period of the Civil War. 
They have a high historical value as a record of the most cultured diseus- 
sions of an heroic era. Their literary quality is such that they are fitted 
not only to instruct but to magnetize, and so they are to be read not only 
for information but for inspiration. While Mr. Lowell was acting as Min- 
ister in England, his occasional addresses always defended democracy in 
America; at home he does not hesitate to criticise the land for which he 
wrote the Coronation Ode. In the last essay in this volume, the value of 
“The Independent in Politics’’ is emphasized in words of which current 
events are every day showing the wisdom. 


If the dangers and temptations of parties be such as I have indicated, and I do 
not think that I have overstated them, it is for the interest of the best men in both 
parties that there should be a neutral body, not large enough to form a party by 
itself, nay, which would lose its power for good if it attempted to form such a 
party, and yet large enough to moderate between both, and to make both more 
cautious in their choice of candidates and in their connivance with evil practices. 
It has been proved, I think, that the old parties are not to be reformed from 
within. It is from without that the attempt must be made, and it is the Independ- 
ents who must make it. If the attempt should fail, the failure of the experi- 
ment of democracy would inevitably follow. 

But I do not believe that it will fail. The signs are all favorable. Already 
there are journals in every part of the country — journals, too, among the first in 
ability, circulation, and influence — which refuse to wear the colors of Party. Al- 
ready the people have a chance of hearing the truth, and I think that they always 
gladly hear it. Our first aim should be, as it has been, the reform of our civil 
service, for that is the fruitful mother of all our ills. It is the most aristocratic 
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system in the world, for it depends on personal favor and is the reward of per- 
sonal service, and the power of the political boss is built up and maintained, like 
that of the medieval robber baron, by his freehandedness in distributing the prop- 
erty of other people. From it is derived the notion that the public treasure is a 
fund to a share of which every one is entitled who by fraud or favor can get it, 
and from this again the absurd doctrine of rotation in office so that each may se- 
cure his proportion, and that the business of the nation may be carried on by a 
succession of apprentices who are dismissed just as they are getting an inkling of 
their trade to make room for others who are in due time to be turned loose on the 
world, passed masters in nothing but incompetence for any useful career. From 
this, too, has sprung the theory of the geographical allotment of patronage, as if 
ability were dependent, like wheat, upon the soil, and the more mischievous one 
that members of Congress must be residents of the district that elects them, a cus- 
tom which has sometimes excluded men of proved ability, in the full vigor of their 
faculties and the ripeness of their experience, from the councils of the nation. All 
reforms seem slow and wearisome to their advocates, for these are commonly of 
that ardent and imaginative temper which inaccurately foreshortens the distance 
and overlooks the difficulties between means and end. That the Independents are 
so heartily denounced by those who support and are supported by the system that 
has been gradually perfected during the last fifty years is an excellent symptom. 
We must not be impatient. Some of us can remember when those who are now 
the canonized saints of the party which restored the Union and abolished slavery 
were a forlorn hope of Mugwumps, the scorn of all practical politicians. Sydney 
Smith was fond of saying that the secret of happiness in life was to take short 
views, and in this he was but repeating the rule of the Greek and Roman poets, to 
live in every hour as if we were never to have another. But he who would be 
happy as a reformer must take long views, and into distances sometimes that baffle 
the most piercing vision. 


THE Po.iticAL PROHIBITIONIST FOR 1888. A Hand-book for the Aggres- 
sive Temperance People of the United States. Funk & Wagnalls. New 
York. London. 1888. 12mo. Pp. 160. 

This is a well-arranged armory of weapons for the defense of the Prohi- 
bition party. Authoritative and almost official, as coming from the leading 
temperance publishing house, it is also scholarly, candid, and fair. It is 
surprisingly comprehensive and detailed, and yet so methodical, so compact, 
and so fully indexed, as to be easy of reference even on minute points. 

VOL. 11. — NO. 8. 10 
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REPLY BY BISHOP JAMES M. THOBURN, OF CALCUTTA, AT TREMONT 
TEMPLE, BOSTON. 


43. What are the prospects of Keshub Chunder Sen’s followers as a reli- 
gious sect, in India? 

The Brahmo movement in India received a severe check when Keshub 
Chunder Sen died. The last two years, perhaps three years, of his life he 
suggested so many changes, and these in such rapid succession, and some of 
them were so radical, and a few of them so wild, that his own people began 
to oppose him, some of them looked serious, and it was noticed that every- 
where among the various branches of his organization there was a standstill. 
When he died a most unhappy feud broke out among his followers. Many 
of you may remember that Mr. Mozumdar, who spent some weeks in Bos- 
ton, was at that time on a tour around the globe. On his return, he had 
reached, if I remember correctly, the city of Rangoon, when he heard by 
telegraph of Keshub Chunder’s death. He lost no time in hastening on to 
Caleutta. When he arrived he naturally expected to become the accepted 
leader of the Brahmo Somaj movement. He had been Keshub Chunder’s 
trusted lieutenant for some years ; he had stood the nearest to him ; he had 
been his ablest follower. And yet it was whispered among the disciples of 
the great leader, I cannot say how truly, that he had forfeited the confi- 
dence of Keshub Chunder Sen some little time before he started on this tour. 
It was said that when he wished to go, he asked Keshub Chunder Sen’s ad- 
vice and his master forbade him. But when Mozumdar, acting upon what 
many Brahmos regard as the best rule, that one must be guided in all 
things implicitly by the inner light which the spirit of God gives, announced 
that he had been sent of God to make this tour of the globe, and set out, 
he was not directly forbidden to go farther, although it was said that Keshub 
Chunder Sen had looked upon the whole journey with grave misgivings. 
When Mozimdar arrived at Calcutta he found the apostles of the great, 
leader who had then departed very unwilling to receive him. They re- 
garded him asa brother, but not as a master. And at once a dispute sprang 
up as to whether he should be permitted to occupy the official pulpit, which 
is a little cushioned platform, upon which Keshub Chunder had been accus- 
tomed to sit when he gave his little sermons. I will not give you the details 
of that somewhat painful dispute. I may say that both parties waited upon 
me, and that I had every opportunity for understanding the whole case. 
The outside public never could be interested in it, but the end of it was that 
in spite of all that has been done by friends, and in spite of all their own 
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efforts, Keshub Chunder Sen’s followers have never yet been able to agree. 
I received a paper from Caleutta this morning which gives an account of 
their anniversary meeting. I have often attended that anniversary when 
Keshub Chunder Sen was living, and I have seen the great Town Hall in 
Caleutta, a room that will hold nearly twice as many, perhaps, as Tremont 
Temple, filled to its whole length of two hundred and some odd feet, in every 
part, and so densely crowded that perhaps not one half the people could hear 
the orator’s remarks. On the present occasion it was stated that one lady, 
about ten Europeans, and a moderate group of the Bengalee people were 
assembled to hear Mr. Mozumdar. He gave as faithfully as he could a 
description of the present state of the Brahmo Somaj. He said that their 
whole condition might be expressed by the one word anarchy. They are 
quarreling still. And the most painful part of this series of events is that 
not very long before Keshub Chunder’s death he issued a remarkable procla- 
mation to the religious people of all nations, a proclamation which Mr. 
Cook once characterized upon this platform as the last and worst production 
of that great man, and in it he appealed to men everywhere to give up their 
sectarian bickerings and be united as one, and announced that he was author- 
ized of God to proclaim, and was now presenting before the world, a broad 
basis of truth upon which all couldagree. It has been a very sad commen- 
tary upon this proclamation that his own people have been quarreling with 
one another ever since, and that the word “anarchy ” this morning describes 
their condition. 

In Calcutta at the present time the Brahmos are divided into three 
classes, — you might possibly say four. First we have the original body, 
sometimes called the conservative Brahmos. They are in a moribund state, 
and we hardly know that they have an organization. Then there are the 
real conservatives, a body of excellent men, who have a church on one of 
the leading streets of the city, with a congregation of about four hundred 
every Sunday evening, and a service which would not differ, perhaps, in 
many respects from what I suppose a Unitarian service in Boston to be. 
Then we have the followers of Keshub Chunder Sen, and they are but a 
mere handful. I could not say how many, but I suppose there are not more 
than three hundred now who adhere to what may be called the radical wing 
of the party. They are divided into two factions, one led by Mr. Mozum- 
dar, and the other by the sons of Keshub Chunder. Their followers are 
few in number, because Mr. Mozumdar, being somewhat an orator, has the 
young men following him. 

But with regard to their prospects as a religious body, I do not see that 
they have any encouraging outlook. In the first place, the Brahmos are al- 
most exclusively Bengalees; and while they aim to give religion to the world, 
, they cannot get any attention worth mentioning from any other race in India 

except the Bengalees. It is just as if you were to have a movement in 
Italy, and the Italians were to speak of themselves as representing all 
Europe. As matter of fact, the Bengalees are a nation of forty millions of 
people, but there are ninety millions of Hindustani people in India, and 
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other nations numbering twenty millions, and this movement is confined to 
only one people. If Brahmoism is to have any future at all, I should ven- 
ture to say that it will be when some great religious movement is pervading 
the whole empire. If a man of ability, if a man of religious genius, if a 
man of spiritual temperament, such as Keshub Chunder was, should begin 
to delve into his writings, he might, I think, bring forth, from all that is on 
record there, enough to found a system which in time might become a great 
system indeed. But for the present I see no prospect whatever except that 
the followers of this religious reformer will go on, perhaps, holding meet- 
ings, attracting a lessening degree of public attention, and waiting events. 
[Applause. ] 


REPLIES BY MRS. J. ELLEN FOSTER, OF IOWA, AT TREMONT TEMPLE, 
BOSTON. 

44. What are the prospects of constitutional prohibition in the cities of 
Iowa ? 

It is of temperance in Iowa I wish to speak. And let me give you first 
this cheerful announcement, that there is not a saloon or a gambling den 
to-day in Sioux City, the city where Haddock fell. [Loud applause.] 

Mr. Cook. Why was his murderer not brought to justice ? 

Mrs. Foster. That introduces a subject that I should be very glad to 
speak upon. Why was his murderer not convicted under our laws? Why 
was the man who for so long a time was on trial not found guilty ? Because 
the jury were drawn and organized to acquit and not to convict. I went 
many miles that I might see the attorneys in that case. One of them, the 
leading attorney, said to me, “I knew as soon as we had succeeded in 
impaneling the jury that those men would never convict, no matter what 
testimony should be brought before them.’’ How does it happen that in a 
Christian commonwealth such a thing can be? Under our system of crim- 
inal jurisprudence in this country the law gives every opportunity to the 
criminal. The law stands with him, and the state must do the best it can 
to convict him. All the presumptions are in his favor, and so are the very 
rules of jury trial. The state has only half as many challenges as the de- 
fense has. Why is this so? Because the theory of the law is that it is 
better for a guilty man to escape than for an innocent man to suffer. 

Why did that theory obtain? Because it is only within the last quarter 
of a century, in this country, that crime has been organized into a visible 
shape, so that we have schools of criminals, professional criminals, systems 
that make and raise criminals. The supposition formerly always was that 
a man came alone without defense under the law before the tribunal of the 
law. Now, since the liquor traffic has grown to such proportions, since it is 
the twin barbarism with that other, the gambling den, which is always as- 
sociated with it, since these conditions have arisen the criminal stands before 
the bar in another relation than that in which he did stand twenty-five years 
ago. Perhaps you have never thought about this change. My own atten- 
tion was not attracted to it until I began to investigate the reason why Had- 
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dock’s murderer was not convicted. I never have uttered this opinion before 
upon any platform, but it comes to me with great conviction to-day. Our 
system of jurisprudence is wrong. I know that this is a dangerous doctrine. 
I know that I am making a very extreme statement. But our civilization 
has come to such a pass that the state needs protection by the law quite as 
much as the criminal needs protection by the law. [Applause.] 

Our legislature in lowa to-day is discussing a new law concerning the 
matter of the selection of jurors. Our thinking men are to-day revising 
our jury system, and they say it shall not be possible again that there shall 
be such a shameful scene as was enacted in Sioux City in that matter which 
has been our State’s disgrace the world over. But the system would never 
have been touched unless through some great disgrace like this which com- 
pelled men to stop and think and ask, what can we do? Under our system 
the sheriff of the county calls from the by-standers men to make up the 
special venire, from which the petit jury is taken in the trial of a case. 
With us the sheriff is elected by the popular vote, and the popular vote of 
the county to which Sioux City belongs is for liquor and not for temperance. 
That city never would have chosen prohibition, but we had scooped up the 
cool cali vote of the rural districts and forced prohibition upon it. The 
mass of voters in Sioux City did not accept prohibition. Now, then, what 
did this sheriff do? Exercising his power to call from the by-standers those 
whom he chose, and present them before the court to be sworn as jurors, he 
drew men whom he knew were in sympathy with the brewer. 

What is the remedy ? A system is being planned by which this power of 
choosing jurors shall not rest with the sheriff as it has done formerly. What 
did the people do? Stung with the shame of the disgrace of their city 
they have put out that sheriff, and there is a good temperance man now in 
his place. [Applause.] And he has chosen as his deputy the agent of the 
temperance people, a man who has always stood with them in the enforce- 
ment of law. 

It is easy for you to say, Aha, aha! Look at Iowa! But you do not 
know how every inch of the way in the temperance reform has to be con- 
tested in our cities. You do not know how we have to fight on every line of 
approach. It seems to be blood for blood. Never mind, dear old Massa- 
chusetts, we are young and strong inthe West. We will fight these battles, 
and when constitutional prohibition shall come, as it will, to you in Massa- 
chusetts, we will have had a good many of these little things settled for you, 
and we will pass them on to you. [Applause.] 

The population of the Iowa state prison is so falling off that the warden 
in his last report to the governor apologizes for the failure in the contract 
system. We have not prisoners enough to fill out the contract thet was 
made three years ago on the supposition that they would keep coming in. 
{Laughter and applause.] That is the fact, my friends, There is no senti- 
ment in that; it is cold reality. We have a new law pending which will 
give prisoners longer “ good time.” This means that a prisoner who keeps 
the rules and does his duty well may earn a few days to be taken off his 
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sentence at the end. Advanced prison legislation is increasing this time all 
the while, and we have a bill now pending to increase it much more largely. 
But our prison officials say it must not go into immediate operation ; that it 
must only apply to prisoners who shall be sentenced in the future, inasmuch 
as, if it should apply immediately, the deficit on the contract would be still 
greater. 

Our governor asks the legislature to consolidate some of our judicial dis- 
tricts. He says it has appeared in the last two years that there is not busi- 
ness enough for the courts to justify so many judicial districts, and there- 
fore he asks the legislature to make the number smaller. [Applause.] Is 
that the enthusiasm of a temperance platform? Nota bit of it. It is the 
message of the governor to the legislature. It is just as good testimony as 
the case is susceptible of, and that is the best that any court dare demand. 
But I must not squander the time, glorious and beautiful as it is to me to 
bring to you this good news. [Cries of “Go on,” “Go on.’’] 

45. Why ought the internal revenue taxes on liquors to be abolished ? 

In Washington the government sits over its bags of gold proud that we 
have a surplus revenue of fifty millions of dollars. While the nations of 
Europe can scarcely pay the interest on their bonds we are settling with our 
creditors faster than they desire. But the gold comes, millions and millions 
and millions of it, as the price of blood. Shame, shame, that this is so, 
but it is the fact. Since ten or fifteen years ago, when I began to study the 
relation of the government to the temperance question, I have been affirming 
that the complicity of the nation in the gains and crimes of the liquor traffic 
is wrong, and it is wrong. Before any one whom I knew had lifted up a 
voice against it, I did. The people of the country are obliged now to stop 
and consider the matter. It is God’s opportunity, and again I reiterate the 
things I said years ago about it. 

The American internal revenue system is untenable in law, inexpedient in 
politics, and bad in morals. 

Why is it untenable in law? The tax wasimposed in the year 1862 be- 
cause under the stress of the war the nation wanted money. We needed an 
extra fund to satisfy the great demand that was thenon us. And the gov- 
ernment looking around exercised its war power, its emergency power, its 
discretionary power, if you please, as we speak of the discretionary power 
of the courts, to impose this tax. The tax was put upon many things, not 
only upon this, but upon many other articles of manufacture. You know 
the American idea, our system of raising revenue, is by duties on imports. 
But since there was extra need, there was this extra tax. We lived through 
the war, the war is over, and the country has been greatly prospered. 
There is no necessity in our circumstances for continuing the tax after 
the occasion which demanded it has passed away. [Applause.] Therefore 
itis untenable in law. 

It is urged that the general government by the imposition of this tax does 
restrain the traffic. That isa great mistake. It does not restrain the traffic 
in any sense whatsoever. The more the traffic grows and thrives the better 
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the general government is pleased, because more money comes in. The 
spirit of the tax is not restraint ; it is not repression ; it is revenue. There 
is no other spirit in it but the spirit of revenue. The more liquor made 
and the more sold the better for the revenue. Good people make a great 
mistake here sometimes. In the matter of a state tax, or what is popularly 
known as the license law, there is the spirit of repression. It is a mistaken 
spirit, because it does not repress, but there is the idea of repression in a 
state license law, because the state goes on and says a man shall not sell un- 
less he complies with certain conditions. One of them is that he shall pay 
money, but others of them are that he shall keep an orderly place, that he 
shall not sell to minors nor habitual drunkards. In license there are a great 
many restrictions, all of which tend to repression and restraint. But not so 
with the government tax. The government does not care what kind of a 
place a man keeps. It had just as soon he would sell to drunkards and 
to minors as to anybody. Revenue is all that the internal tax on whiskey 
aims at. 

Do not say, ‘‘I do not believe in the general government tax because I 
do not believe in any license law.”’ There is no parallel there at all. If I 
should choose between a state license law and a general government tax, 
upon moral considerations, upon the rightfulness and the spirit of the law, 
I would choose the state license law every time. There is more apology 
for a state license law; there is more in it that looks toward proRibition 
than there is in the general government tax. There is not a particle of pro- 
_ hibition in the general government tax ; there is, under some conditions, in 

the state tax. The spirit of the state tax tends toward repression. The 
spirit of the general government tends only towards revenue. So, friends, 
do not congratulate yourselves that the supervision of the liquor manufacture 
by the general government tends to the decrease of the traffic in liquor, for 
it does not in any sense whatever. 

But, more than that, it is not possible, according to our constitution, for 
the general government to exercise supervision of the traffic in the States. 
Supervision may be exercised, but it must be by the police power of the 
State and not by the general government, and thus the internal revenue tax 
is untenable in law. I have used the term unconstitutional. I do it in this 

) sense. I do not dare to say that a statute is unconstitutional until some 
court has decreed that it is unconstitutional, but I do dare to say that this 
tax law is against the spirit of the constitution if it is not contrary to the 
letter. This is debatable ground. If there is a lawyer here who hears me 
he no doubt desires me to be cautious. I know that this is dangerous 
ground, but I choose to go to it and tostand upon it. [Applause.] 

Why is the internal revenue tax on the manufacture of liquors inexpedient 
in politics ? What do I mean by politics? I mean the practical applica- 
tion of the great legal and moral principles of the government. The tax is 
inexpedient in politics because the war, which was the occasion of the put- 

» ting on of the tax, also marked a controversy between two governmental 

‘ principles, one the state’s sovereignty, and the other national supremacy. 
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It was on that ground that the war was fought ; the life, the spirit of it, of 
course, came from the question of human slavery. Now, that issue, the 
war issue, is ended; it is dead. ‘To-day the supremacy of the stars and 
stripes is acknowledged everywhere. No state puts up a flag to-day to 
wave in the breeze above the stars and stripes. So the war issue being dead, 
the war tax ought to go. It is expedient it should go. The tax is a con- 
tinual reminder to the people in the South, the moonshiners in the moun- 
tains of both Carolina and Georgia, of the controversy which did exist, and 
which was the occasion of the putting on of the tax. There is continual 
friction between the state government and the general government, and that 
friction we ought to avoid. We are drawn so closely together now by our 
great railway and telegraph systems, and by the press that goes everywhere, 
we have to live so close together, that it is necessary that all occasion of fric- 
tion be removed ; and this is an occasion of friction, which ought to be put 
away. 

The repeal of the tax is advocated by men of the North and men of the 
South. A very strange union of effort is seen here, for I find myself cir- 
culating the documents given to me by Senator Brown of Georgia, who is 
an opposer of prohibition, and yet who believes in the repeal of the tax. 
You ask, “ How can you stand on the same platform with a man who does 
not stand with you in the advocacy of the principle of prohibition?” I 
reply, because he happens to be, from political or from economical reasons 
which appeal to him with his Southern constituents, where Iam. I am very 
glad that by some arrangement I can go over and stand with him a while ; 
and if I stand with him in asking for the repeal of the tax, it may be that I 
can induce him to come over and stand with me for state prohibition by and 
by. [Applause and laughter.] Let us be glad when we can find a common 
platform. All Republicans do not favor the repeal of the tax. Some of the 
best men in Iowa, some of the strongest Prohibitionists are opposed to it. 
Our veteran Chief Justice Miller, not of the United States court, but of 
the state Supreme Court, a most earnest advocate of prohibition, a Chris- 
tian man, and one in every sense worthy to honor the highest judicial tribu- 
nal of the state or of the nation, is opposed to the repeal, and he mourns 
greatly over my departure from what he regards as judicious opinion. I am 
sorry to leave him, but I must go where the truth leads me. That is more 
precious than any association of men or women in the temperance or any 
other work. [Applause.] So Judge Henderson, who is to-day the most 
vigorous man on the bench, an absolute terror to all liquor dealers, came out 
in a long article the other day and said, “I am sorry to know that our Mrs. 
Foster, who has stood with us so gloriously in Iowa, is out for free whiskey.” 
{Laughter.] That is pretty severe, is it not? But never mind; it is all 
right, friends. When hearts are right, infidelity of heads soon clears away. 
Out of the heart are the issues of life in morals and in law as well. 

The national tax impedes the enforcement of the state temperance laws. 
The dignity which the traffic acquires from the countenance which the gen- 
eral government gives it, makes it harder for us to oppose it in the States. 
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A certain moral standing is possessed even by the liquor traffic when it 
comes into the forum as a partner with the general government. The whis- 
key power at Washington could not control state power, as it sometimes 
does, if it did not have the dignity of national power to support it. As a 
friend in Washington, who is connected with the revenue department, told 
me, the big distillers and brewers who go to Washington go in the interest 
of the tax. They do not wish it abolished. They would like to have it 
reduced to suit their convenience, but they do not want it taken off, because 
it gives them a degree of indorsement. In law, when your opponent gets 
into court he has a chance. If you can keep him out of court you have 
gained a good deal. The liquor dealers of the country are in court when 
we take their money, and this money has a most dangerous stupefying power 
upon the conscience of the country. 

But would not liquor be cheaper and everybody drink if the tax were 
taken off ? No, not if it were only a cent on a glass less. Our chief sta- 
tistician at Washington has said that the price of liquor might average seven 
eighths of a cent on a glass less if all the tax was removed. But it is not 
the price of the liquor that controls the drunkard; it is his appetite, it is his 
sensual desire. Besides, temperance reformers propose not only the repeal 
of the tax, but also that the manufacture of intoxicants shall be prohibited 
by the national government. 


REPLY BY THE REV. DR. A. J. GORDON. 


46. What has given such exceptional success to the MacAll Mission in 
Paris ? 

The religious and the political reaction in France have been quite paral- 
lel in their character. The one has been from imperialism to republicanism 
and the other from formalism to informalism. Everything clerical or eccle- 
siastical is at vast discount with the people. Priestly attire of every cut 
and church ceremonies of every degree are so distasteful that they must be 
entirely disused if the interest of the masses is to be in any degree regained. 
To say nothing of the church which the large majority have long since de- 
serted, even the name of chapel is repelling. Therefore the hall in which 
the MacAll Mission is doing its work is found to be exactly the place ; and 
the simple evangelistic service — reading of Scripture, popular singing, and 
brief conversational address — exactly the service that draws the people. 

One is astonished to find what meagre audiences even the most eloquent 
Protestant preachers get in their churches and chapels, Pastor Monod, 
Pastor Fisch, Pastor Pressensé having often hardly more than two or 
three score of hearers. We addressed several of the week-night meetings 
of Mr. MacAll in his various salles, and invariably found large audiences. 
It was noticeable that everything savoring of ecclesiastical formality was 
avoided, and that the service was simple, direct, friendly, and helpful to 
the last degree. In this mission the starting-point of Christianity has been 
resumed ; religion has returned to the common room ; Christ is set forth in 
the dialect of every-day life, and once more the common people hear him 


gladly. 
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It is a most interesting experience to worship with the humble companies 
that gather in these halls, and to speak to them the word of life, as we have 
done evening after evening of the present week. They manifest a deep 
sympathy with what is said; and in the after-meetings they speak and 
pray as those who evidently know the grace of God and the love of Jesus 
Christ his Son. The plain rooms, the bare floors, the wooden benches seem 
more attractive to them than the magnificent cathedral into which they 
might step for special worship, but for which they evidently have no taste. 
In a word, here is a genuine revival, which always means a return to primi- 
tive Christianity. 

One is struck by the fact that revival and apostasy are advancing side by 
side in Europe. The ritualism of the English cathedral is rapidly carrying 
the Anglican Church back to the Middle Ages, and reinvesting her with 
the trinkets and trumpery of “the scarlet woman.’ But the evangelicals 
of that body are moving in an exactly opposite direction, towards simplicity 
in worship and warm fellowship with all true Christians. As the one party 
becomes more formal, the other becomes more informal; as the one is 
moving for restoration of organic unity by reunion with the Greek and 
Roman churches, the other is moving for spiritual unity by fellowship with 
all believers who in simplicity and in truth hold the Head. The MacAll 
Mission is a symptom of the present-day revival, not something unique or 
abnormal. 

Ecclesiasticalism is reviving alarmingly in England ; but in England also, 
and in France and in Italy, Lollardism and Huguenotism and Waldensian- 
ism are reviving also. All the last mean the same, a return to primitive 
Christianity — a reassembling in the upper room. 

Paris, July 9, 1888, 
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A MEETING called to protest against papal interference in the management 
of the Boston public schools crowded Faneuil Hall, July 12, so full that a 
great overflow assemblage was organized in Tremont Temple. No more 
significant popular gatherings to discuss educational topics have been held 
in Boston. The founding of parochial schools in every Roman Catholic 
parish able to sustain them has been going on in the United States for 
some years. But a yet more audacious scheme of the Catholic hierarchy is 
to obtain practical control of the courses of instruction in the public schools 
by manipulating such school boards in large towns as have a majority of 
Catholic members. It is the latter style of attack on public schools that 
has aroused Boston. Swinton’s excellent “ Outline of Universal History,” 
one of the approved Boston text-books, was complained of by the Catholic 
Father Metcalf, for containing a foot-note calculated to raise prejudices 
against the Catholic Church for the sale of indulgences in Luther’s day. 
The note gave such information on this subject as every respectable cyclo- 
pedia, not tutored by Catholic editors, now contains. It was in these words, 
which are not more severe than have sometimes been employed by recent 
Catholic historians themselves: — 

‘‘These indulgences were, in the early ages of the Church, remissions of 
the penances imposed upon persons whose sins had brought scandal on the 
community. But in process of time they were represented as actual par- 
dons of guilt, and the purchaser of indulgence was said to be delivered from 
all his sins.” 

Professor G. P. Fisher, of the Chair of Ecclesiastical History in the The- 
ological Department of Yale University, in his recent, highly authoritative 
work on the “ Outlines of Universal History,’’ says, p. 397 : — 

‘‘ Indulgences were the remission, total or partial, of penances, and, in the- 
ory, always presupposed repentance ; but, as the business was managed in 
Germany at that time, it amounted in the popular apprehension to a sale of 
absolution from guilt, or to the ransom of deceased friends from purgatory, 
for money. These gross abuses were painful to sincere friends of religion.” 

The tone, if not the substance, of the note in Swinton’s History, was ob- 
jectionable to the Catholic members of the school board. They secured a 
majority and threw out the book from use in the Boston schools. An able 
and efficient teacher, Mr. Travis, was removed from his department of his- 
torical instruction and given a diiferent position, and this on the ground 
that he had taught what the expelled text-book contained on the subject of 
indulgences. It was in protest against these acts of the Boston School 
Board that the Faneuil Hall meeting was called, and met with such over- 
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whelming support. The Rev. Dr. A. A. Miner presided, and eloquent ad- 
dresses were made by the Rev. Prof. L. T. Townsend, of Boston University, 
the Rev. Dr. James M. Gray, of the Reformed Episcopal Church of Boston, 
the Rev. Drs. Moxom, Ela, Plumb, and Gifford, all of Boston, besides the 
Rev. Thomas E. Leyden, the converted Catholic. The following resolutions, 
with which we heartily sympathize, were one by one greeted by the audience 
with every demonstration of approval and unanimously adopted. 

Whereas, the citizens of Boston, feeling that the time has come for a pub- 
lic expression of disapproval of certain sentiments uttered by Roman Catho- 
lic teachers of eminence among us, and of certain acts of the school commit- 
tee of our city done in servile obedience to the requirements of the papal 
priesthood, therefore 

1. Resolved, while we heartily welcome to equal citizenship with our- 
selves peoples of foreign birth, that we do not expect this welcome to be 
turned to our disadvantage, and that we regard disloyalty to our govern- 
ment and all attacks upon our educational, political, and religious institu- 
tions by naturalized citizens and their descendants as evidence of the basest 
kind of ingratitude for benefits that generously have been conferred by our 
republic upon the downtrodden of all countries. 

2. Resolved, that, while we faithfully will defend the rights of every per- 
son and of every sect among us, as guaranteed under our constitution, we, 
nevertheless, most emphatically declare that we will not tolerate any at- 
tempts, clerical or lay, popish or other, that seek, directly or indirectly, to 
enthrone disloyalty in the hearts of our citizens, or that seek to subvert the 
institutions established by our fathers and bequeathed by them to us, their 
children. And, since a free people need to be well educated, and since the 
youth of our land need to be taught loyalty to our republican institutions, 
therefore 

3. Resolved, that we detest, more than we have words to express, the 
vicious claims of the Jesuits that the state should have no voice whatever in 
the education of its future citizens. 

4. Resolved, that the policy which has led us to make concessions de- 
manded by Jesuits has been short-sighted, and has paved the way for other 
and more extravagant demands by those who will be satisfied by nothing 
except absolute authority and control. 


5. Resolved, that we will make no more concessions to these enemies of 
the republic. 

6. Resolved, that the demands which led to the attempted removal of 
Mr. Travis, a popular and eminently successful teacher, and the displace- 
ment of Swinton’s valuable history, with the reasons assigned for these 
changes, are a piece of unjustifiable insolence, and that the book and the 


teacher should be restored to their places until other and better reasons are 
given for their removal. 


7. Resolved, that during the continuance of this conflict between loyalty 
and disloyalty we heartily invite the codperation of all Roman Catholics 
who appreciate the blessings of American citizenship. 
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8. Resolved, that we will refuse to vote for any person for any public 
office whose allegiance to any foreign power or potentate is such as to make 
him less regardful for public trusts than for the requirements of those who 
have no love for our political, educational, and religious institutions, and 
who gladly would see them wrecked. 

9. Resolved, that the patriotism and courage of Hon. Abram S. Hewitt, 
mayor of New York city, in opposing the aggressions and greed of those 
who heretofore have controlled the city, and who for sectarian purposes have 
taken millions of dollars from its treasury, are in the highest degree com- 
mendable, and may well be imitated by officials in the city of Boston. 

10. Resolved, that Rev. A. A. Miner, D. D., Rev. Philip S. Moxom, Rev. 
James M. Gray, Rev. A. H. Plumb, D. D., Rev. D. H. Ela, D. D., Prof. L. 
T. Townsend, and Brice S. Evans, secretary, be appointed a committee to 
unite with a similar committee just appointed at the overflow meeting in 
Tremont Temple, to enlarge their joint number to a permanent committee 


of fifty, to take immediate action to protect the public schools from all 
assaults of the Romish hierarchy. 


The Rev. Dr. Cuyler, in the following article, withdraws his support from 
the Republican party on account of its unsatisfactory position on the tem- 
perance question. 

“T claim the privilege, as an old-fashioned Lincolnite Republican, to 
enter my earnest protest against its reactionary ‘plank’ on the most con- 
troverted question of the hour. In 1884 the Republican Convention wisely 
declared in favor of the revision of the tariff and the reduction of the enor- 
mous and dangerous surplus. But this year’s convention has strangely 
declared in favor of the practical maintenance of the present exorbitant and 
oppressive war tariff, and in order to provide against the accumulation of a 
surplus, it suggests a repeal of the taxes on whiskey and tobacco! Instead 
of taking off the burdens from many necessaries of life, it would give us 
free pipes and free whiskey ! 

“Six months ago Mr. Blaine, in his so-called ‘message from Paris,’ very 
sagaciously said : ‘I would not advise the repeal of the whiskey tax. There 
is a moral side to it. To cheapen the price of whiskey is to increase its con- 
sumption enormously. There would be no sense in urging the reform 
wrought by high license in many States, if the national government neutral- 
izes the good effect by making whiskey within reach of every one at twenty 
cents a gallon. It would destroy high license at once in all the States.’ 
Very true, Mr. Blaine; and it would bring in a carnival of Beelzebub and 
Bacchus all over the land. 

“Tam not the only dissentient against the extreme high tariff heresies of 
the late convention. Many of the most powerful Republican journals are 
protesting against them, and such stanch and thoughtful Republicans as ex- 
Mayor Seth Low, and the Rev. Dr. Storrs, and many others of our Brook- 
lyn citizens, are in open revolt against them. Dr. Storrs said to me yester- 
day that, as he could not turn Democrat, he should imitate Sambo in the 
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story, and ‘take to the woods.’ If all of us Republicans who are opposed 
to free trade and free whiskey, and yet are strenuously in favor of reducing 
the present outrageously oppressive tariif, should follow the example of Dr. 
Storrs, the ‘ woods’ will be pretty full by next November. The immense 
surplus in the national treasury is fraught with increasing evils and dangers. 
There is a growing discontent among the intelligent working classes with 
high taxes on the necessaries of life. The many are now burdened for the 
benefit of the few. It is in the power of the Republicans in the present 
Congress, to correct immediately many of the unjust features of this odious 
‘ war tariff,’ if they will set resolutely and boldly about it. They will thus 
‘spike the guns’ of the free-traders. They will neutralize the unhappy 
effect of that pronunciamento in favor of free whiskey as an alternative. 
They will prevent a political cyclone that will gather volume as the season 
rolls on. This is a question that deeply concerns both the financial stability 
and the public morality of the nation. For party politics in the narrow 
sense, I care but little; for principles that alone can make parties effective 
for the public weal, I care a great deal. Thirty years ago I used my tongue 
and pen zealously for the Republican party in its early conflicts with the 
monster of chattel-slavery. Its name and fame are dear to me; and I trust 
that it may not become itself enslaved to the reactionary rule of those who 
would build up monopolies at the expense of the great mass of the people. 
This is a question of absorbing interest, and touches great moral issues.” — 
The Evangelist. 


The Rev. Dr. R. S. Storrs, in a letter of July 20 from Elizabethtown, 
N. Y., to ‘‘The Independent,” severely criticises several points in the 
Republican platform, but intimates that, on the whole, he thinks it best to 
support the Republican party. He says : — 

“T do not like the platform set forth at Chicago any better now than a 
month ago. That platform says, practically, as I understand it, ‘ Keep the 
tariff as it is, increase it if need be for further protection to particular in- 
dustries, and reduce the revenue, if it continue too large, by taking off the 
internal taxes on tobacco and whiskey.’ In the second of these conditional 
provisions the platform seems to take, in substance, the very ground which 
was presented in the Democratic platform of four years ago, against which 
I then argued and voted ; and I am wholly unable to shift my position so 
suddenly and completely. 

“T believe, still, that the tax on whiskey hampers its manufacture, 
discourages and measurably limits its use. It is, at any rate, a kind 
of national protest against the unchecked consumption of the dangerous 
article ; and for moral reasons, as well as economical, I desire to have 
it maintained and unsparingly collected. To represent the best senti- 
ment of the Republican party, the platform, it seems to me, should, on this 
question, have faced exactly the other way ; while to it should have been 
added — not a general commonplace sentence, approving temperance and 
morality, to which everybody outside of a jail or an asylum must say Amen 
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— but a hearty and unequivocal indorsement of the efforts made in many 
States, and made chiefly by Republicans, to limit the sale of intoxicants by 
imposing high license-fees on those engaged in the business. This is the 
one ethical question surviving in our politics, and presenting itself in the 
present “campaign.” The answer to it should be not theoretic, in the clouds, 
but prompt, practical, and governing, on the line of salutary social regula- 
tion ; and it is an occasion of profound regret that the party which faced 
slavery and fought it to the death, and which rescued the nation from the 
bottomless bog of an irredeemable currency, should have failed to see and 
to seize the great opportunity to do here an analogous work. The late con- 
vention appears to me to have been on this subject distinctly untrue to the 
best and noblest traditions of the party, and to have quite disregarded that 
force called Conscience, which was wont to be its most effective and per- 
sistent ally. 

“ At the same time, however, I cannot conceal from myself the fact that 
even on this subject reliance is to be placed on the Republican party, rather 
than on that which principally opposes it, in any endeavor to assist by law 
the interest of temperance. This is certainly not a suggestion of prejudice. 
Many friends whom I highly honor are reckoned among Democrats, and 
their personal sympathies must be unreservedly on the side of good order 
and the best public welfare. But the history of recent years in our own 
State seems enough to show that, as a rule, the Republican party favors 
temperance, and would support it by law wherever practicable, while the 
chief opposition to it comes from the other side. I can only find indication 
of the future in what has hitherto appeared ; and so, in spite of what seems 
to me the very serious and threatening error in the platform at Chicago, I 
think it best, as thus far advised, to continue to act with the Republican 
party, hoping, not without confidence, that it will prove wiser, sounder, 
more courageous in this matter, than were those who undertook to speak in 
its name. If this shall be so, it will not be the first time that its diffused 
moral life has surpassed and overridden the feeble or the artful statements 
of those who sought to be leaders in it. The purpose and spirit of a great 
historic party are not determined, however they may be transiently affected, 
by the occasional platforms set up in its name. 

“On the question of the tariff my position is not very different from 
that which I have outlined on this matter of temperance. I am not an 
expert in discussions of this sort, but for more than forty years, ever since 
I began to think seriously on the subject, I have not doubted that it is the 
right and the duty of a nation situated as ours is to encourage and protect 
its own industries, up to the point of making them self-sustaining, and self- 
sustaining on a basis of wages higher than those paid in European countries 
to mechanics and laborers of equal skill. It seems to me not important 
only, but positively indispensable to national progress on a large scale, that 
the fabrics of woolen, cotton, linen, of iron, steel, glass, wood, tin, clay, 
which are needed here in common use, should be produced on our shores, and 
not be generally imported from abroad. Manufacturing independence is as 
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important in its place as is political independence, is, in fact, closely associ- 
ated with that ; while it appears to me wholly incorrect to assert that a tariff 
having this end in view will finally oppressively exaggerate the price of the 
fabrics here used and produced. On the other hand, the sharp attrition of 
domestic competitions, with improvements in instruments, and the progress 
in education of mind and hand, tends naturally to reduce prices to what 
they would have been, or to less than they would have been, if the same 
articles had been brought over the sea, and if the foreign manufacturers 
had not had to reckon with effective competition on this side of the ocean. 

“ At the same time the ampler and more constant markets for farm prod- 
ucts established near at hand, with the more various forms of industry and 
enterprise constantly fostered, are for the benefit of the whole community. 
General prosperity is advanced ; money circulates more rapidly and widely; 
public education is set forward ; families live more comfortably, in better 
houses, and enterprising youth have larger opportunity opened before them. 
A nation as recent as ours, on an area so vast, seems absolutely to require 
such a policy of protection to its home industries, for its best development, 
and its most free and harmonious progress. On any other line of policy a 
foreign country like England, territorially small, but densely peopled, whose 
workmen expect only very low wages, and whose factories, cheaply erected, 
long existing, are all relatively near the seaboard, will always be able to 
undersell Americans in their own markets, thus hindering the development 
and limiting the range of their proper industries. I have never, therefore, 
been what is called a “free-trader,” and in all probability shall never be- 
come one. The policy of protection, which our fathers initiated almost a 
hundred years ago, commends itself to me as essentially wise ; and I can- 
not vote for any party, or any candidate, by whom tariff-laws are regarded 
as an inequitable scheme, permitting a tax to be laid upon every community 
in the land for the benefit of manufacturers, and adding the amount of the 
duty to the cost of living in every home. Such statements, with others of a 
similar tenor presented in the President’s message of seven months ago, 
seem logically to intend free-trade as their conclusion, whether or not that 
conclusion is distinctly announced. The English press appears to me un- 
questionably right in putting this interpretation upon them. With my 
contrary convictions, I could not honestly cast a vote in that direction. 

‘‘ This does not at all imply, however, that the tariff, as at present exist- 
ing among us, appears to me the fair and final thing which the Chicago 
platform seems implicitly to assume it to be. On the other hand, I regard 
it as at many points defective and injurious, needing prompt and careful 
revision, and a wise readjustment. Such readjustment must be always in 
order where a tariff has long continued unchanged. Obviously, when do- 
mestic manufacturers, which at first needed to be protected, have received 
that protection till they have become self-sustaining, and self-sustaining on 
the basis of fair American wages, the duties on the similar foreign products 
may be gradually lowered, to the present relief of purchasers, and without 
peril to the life of our own industries. So any diminution which occurs in 
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the cost of materials entering into our fabrics, through the stimulus given 
to their production, will enhance, may enhance unduly, the profit on those 
fabrics ; while combination among manufacturers may at any time take the 
place of free competition, lifting prices to an artificial level, or holding 
them there, to the pecuniary benefit of the manufacturer, but not of the 
wage-earner, and not at all of the public on whose behalf laws are supposed 
to be made. At such periods, therefore, and I think this is one of them, 
the existing application of the protective system should come up for search- 
ing review and a timely readjustment. An intelligent tariff scheme, while 
true to its underlying principle, must also be supple, flexibly responsive to 
the pressure of varying public needs, not rigid and unyielding, like an iron 
fence maintained by stone posts. If it cannot bend itself to differing cir- 
cumstances it becomes merely a stiff fetter on invention as well as trade, 
unfriendly to normal elasticity of enterprise. 

‘¢T have always hitherto understood this to be the conviction of the Re- 
publican party. It has certainly been expressed a good many times in the 
platforms and the action of that party ; and unless this is now and here- 
after to be its policy, I see not how it can fairly claim to be friendly, not 
only to specific domestic manufacturers, but to general industrial develop- 
ment in the country, and to that magnificent interest of international com- 
merce which has to do with the welfare of the world. But if a tariff is 
ever to need readjustment, it seems to me that ours now does. It was 
adopted primarily as a war measure, more than a score of years ago. Under 
the policy which had preceded it, which had imposed far lower taxes on 
imports, the part of the nation which was chiefly benefited had grown rich 
and powerful, ready to confront and strong to subdue a tremendous rebel- 
lion. The war tariff was, no doubt, expedient in its time ; but I see not 
why we should go on with it indefinitely, any more than why a soldier of 
the war should still carry his musket to workshop or field, or an officer of 
artillery insist on tugging a part of his battery to lecture, church, or social 
party. Our time, of secure peace and of reéstablished national unity, 
seems precisely the time for taking up the matter afresh, and adjusting the 
tariff to our new and happier conditions. 

‘¢Tf, therefore, the convention at Chicago had pronounced with emphasis 
in favor of the principle of a protective tariff, but also in favor of a careful 
revision of the one now established, I should have gone with it in equal 
step, and with glad accord. But when it simply accepts in bulk the exist- 
ing tariff and looks to making some of its provisions still more exacting, 
and to taking off the internal tax on whiskey in a possible contingency in 
order to do this, I pause, not convinced of either the wisdom or the justice 
of the plan. 

“ At the same time, however, in view of the majestic history of the party, 
its noble achievements, and its faithfulness to fundamental national interests 
when they have been terrifically imperiled, I wait to see if such a revision 
of the tariff as appears to me demanded — made by those friendly to the 
principle of protection, and seeking to maintain this by equitably applying 
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it — will not be accepted by the party as a near and an imperative duty. 
If it shall not be, I can only say that I have greatly overrated both the 
general sagacity of the party and the trained instinct of statesmanship in 
its leaders, or else have greatly underrated the pressure upon it from 
monopolies and “trusts.” That such a revision of the tariff is sure to 
come, either through the Republican party or against it and over it, I have 
no manner of doubt. My hope still is that it is to come through that, the 
mass of the voters being wiser than the platform, and the party which saved 
the nation twenty-five years ago showing still the capacity to advance and 
to guide it to the amplest prosperity. One can’t make the day warmer, as 
Mr. Phillips used to say, ‘‘ by boiling the thermometer.”? But if the con- 
trolling life of the party is as vigorous and fervent as I think it to be, the 
coolness of the thermometer hung up at Chicago will not finally chill it. 

“The platform certainly appears to me defective and erroneous, quite 
out of line with the best previous historical utterances in the name of the 
party. To an outsider, it looks as if over-ingeniously constructed, to antag- 
onize the competing party, and attract more numerous votes. At the same 
time practical results are the important things in politics ; and amid the 
currents and counter-currents of trade and politics swirling around us, 
remembering that platforms exercise no despotic control over the intelli- 
gent life of a party, I am still earnestly disposed to feel that the national 
welfare will be more likely to be advanced, on the lines which commend 
themselves to me, if the Republican candidates shall be elected in Novem- 
ber. To stand thus, in independence of one’s own party while not joining 
the other, is a situation which has disadvantages ; but it has also its own 
freedom of outlook, its pleasant sense of relationship to other minds hold- 
ing substantially a similar position, perhaps its own opportunities of good 
influence.” 


It is important to notice that “ Bonfort’s Wine and Spirit Circular,” one 
of the most able trade journals published by the liquor interest, quotes the 
text of the Boutelle resolution in the Republican platform, and makes this 
comment : “And, pray, who withholds indorsement from such propositions 
as these? In behalf of the wine and spirit trade, we hereby accord this 
declaration our unreserved approval. The man who would do otherwise 
would be very apt to contend that two and two do not make four.” The 
“Circular” thinks that it was a blunder to adopt in the same platform the 
“temperance and morality plank,’’ and the declaration in favor of free 
whiskey, because it is “apparently a straddle,” but it says, “as a matter of 
fact, the two declarations are in perfect harmony, for there is no one meas- 
ure that would do so much to promote temperance and sobriety as to abol- 
ish all taxes on whiskey.” 


Miss Frances E. Willard of Evanston, Ill., president, and Mrs. May 
Wright Sewall of Indianapolis, Ind., corresponding secretary, of the Na- 
tional Council that was organized in Washington, D. C., as the outcome of 
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tthe great council of women held there last spring, are laying the founda- 
tions of a new and extensive organization. Its purpose is to secure in 
every leading city and town of the United States a ‘‘ Woman’s Council,” 
made up of the presidents of all societies of women, having headquarters 
of its own, with an office secretary, and entering upon such lines of work as 
all the women can agree upon. It is believed that such a plan of united 
action, combined with the organic independence of each society, will do 
away with the overlapping of fields that now leads to so much waste of 
time and energy ; also that it will broaden the horizon of every woman who 
belongs to an organized society of women, and lead to larger mutual tolera- 
tion between guilds, heretofore separate and to a large degree non-sympa- 
thetic. As an illustration of the practical working of the plan, it may be 
stated that such a council of women could readily arrange for petitions 
from all societies of women in any given town or city asking that women 
should be placed upon the school board, upon the different boards intrusted 
with the care of public institutions for the defective, delinquent, and de- 
pendent classes ; asking for the admission of women to local, county, state, 
and national organizations, such as press associations, medical associations, 
and ecclesiastical associations ; asking that the doors of such schools and 
colleges as are not yet open to women might be thrown wide open for their 
admission ; asking for better protection for the home, and heavier penalties 
for all crimes against women and girls. It will be readily seen that greatly 
added force will come from any such movement, whether local, state, or 
national, when it is backed up by the united societies of the locality, State, 
or nation, and that with a small expenditure of money and time all these 
Societies, while carrying on separately their own separate work for which 
they were organized, may yet do an immense work for womanhood at large 
along the lines on which all can agree to unite in sympathy, influence, and 
effort. To carry out such plans and on so large a scale will require time, 
but there is every reason to believe from the experience and success of the 
women who have taken up this work that they will persist in a quiet but 
intelligent endeavor, having in view the ends here stated until success 
shall crown their great but practicable movement. 

The Massachusetts legislature has passed, and the governor has ap- 


proved, the following Act to extend greatly needed legal protection to 
girls and women : — 


An Act To PuniIsH THE SENDING OF WoMEN AND Girts TO Hovses or ILL- 
FAME AND THEIR DETENTION THEREIN. 


Be it enacted, etc., as follows : — 


Sect. 1. Whoever, either for himself or herself or as agent or employee of 
another person, knowingly sends, or aids or abets in sending, any woman or girl 
to enter as an inmate or a servant, any house of ill-fame or other place resorted to 
for the purpose of prostitution, shall for each offense be punished by fine of not 
less than one hundred nor more than five hundred dollars, or by imprisonment in 
the house of correction or the jail for not less than three months nor more than 
‘two years. Whoever as proprietor or keeper of an intelligence or employment 
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office, either personally or through an agent or employee, sends any woman or girl 
to enter as aforesaid any house of ill-fame or other place resorted to for the pur- 
pose of prostitution, the character of which could have been ascertained by him 
on reasonable inquiry, shall for each offense be punished by fine of not less than 
fifty nor more than two hundred dollars. 

Secr. 2. Any person who, for any length of time whatsoever, unlawfully de- 
tains or attempts to detain, or aids or abets in unlawfully detaining or attempting 
to detain, or administers or aids or abets in administering any drug for the pur- 
pose of detaining any woman or girl in any house of ill-fame or other place re- 
sorted to for the purpose of prostitution, shall for each offense be punished by 
fine of not less than one hundred, nor more than five hundred dollars, or by 
imprisonment in the house of correction not less than one year, nor more than. 
three years, or in the state prison not more than five years. 

Sect. 3. This act shall take effect upon its passage. 

Approved May 9, 1888. 


The Rev. Dr. Pierson of Philadeiphia and the Rev. Dr. A. J. Gordon of 
Boston, whose addresses at the World’s Missionary Conference at London 
in June made a profound impression, have been speaking in Scotland on the 
progress and needs of missions. Four great meetings were held in Edin- 
burgh, and by vote of the audiences the two speakers were requested to go. 
through Scotland stirring up the churches on this subject. 
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